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PREFACE 

This  report  is  the  third  Issue  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  Aeronautics  Digest.  The 
articles  printed  here  represent  recent  scholarly  work  by  students  and  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Aeronautics,  members  of  other  departments  of  the  Academy  and  The  F.  J. 

Seller  Research  Laboratory,  researchers  directly  or  Indirectly  Involved  with  USAFA- 
sponsored  projects,  and  authors  In  fields  of  Interest  to  the  USAFA. 

In  addition  to  complete  papers,  the  Digest  also  Includes,  when  appropriate,  abstracts 
of  lengthier  reports  and  articles  published  In  other  formats.  The  editors  will  consider 
for  publication  contributions  In  the  general  field  of  Aeronautics,  Including 

-Aeronautical  Engineering 
— Flight  Mechanics 
— Propulsion 
--Structures 
-Fluid  Mechanics 

-Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer 
-Engineering  Education 

Papers  on  other  topics  will  be  considered  on  an  Individual  basis.  Contributions  should 
be  sent  to: 

Editor,  Aeronautics  Digest 

DFAN 

US  Air  Force  Academy,  CO  80840 

The  Aeronautics  Digest  Is  presently  edited  by  Captain  E.  J.  Jumper,  PhD,  and 
Captain  M.  M.  Tower,  PhD,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  English.  In 
particular,  the  Digest  would  like  to  thank  Captain  Fannalou  Gugglsberg  for  her  yeoman's 
service  as  liaison  officer  from  DFENG.  She  gave  many  long  hours  of  dedicated  assistance 
to  the  Digest  and  provided  the  final  editorial  review.  Our  thanks  also  to  our  secretary, 
Mary  Lynne  Wright,  for  her  diligent  typing  and  cheerful  attitude. 
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AERODYNAMICS  OF  PROPOSED  SPOILER  AND  LASER  CAVITY 
CONFIGURATIONS  ON  THE  AIRBORNE  LASER  LABORATORY 
Michael  M.  Tower* 

Abstract 

Seven  wind  tunnel  experiments  dealing  with  airflow  in  and  around  cavities  located 
in  the  wake  of  porous  spoilers  are  discussed.  The  investigation  was  conducted  in  the 
Trisonic  Wind  Tunnel  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  The  experimental  models  were  designed 
to  study  the  flow  characteristics  associated  with  the  laser  cavity  and  exhaust  ports  on 
the  Air  Force  Airborne  Laser  Laboratory.  The  purpose  of  the  porous  spoiler  is  to 
reduce  the  vortex  flow  and  acoustical  vibrations  within  the  cavity.  To  determine  the 
flow  characteristics  and  relative  merit  of  spoiler  design,  we  employed  a  flow  visual¬ 
ization  technique  using  an  oil-tracer  paint.  The  static  pressure  on  the  cavity  walls 
and  floor  was  measured  by  static  pressure  ports  connected  to  a  manometer  bank.  Also 
included  in  this  paper  is  a  literature  search  with  relevant  conclusions  applicable  to 
the  spoiler  and  cavity  flow  problem. 

I.  Introduction 

The  information  contained  within  this  paper  is  a  compendium  of  work  performed 
between  January  1975  and  December  1977  by  Lt  Col  Richard  F.  Felton,  Capt  Michael  M. 
Tower,  and  numerous  Academy  cadets  in  their  laboratory  and  independent  research  courses. 

A.  Background 

The  Airborne  Laser  Laboratory,  ALL,  at  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  NM,  is  a  modified 
Boeing  C-135  transport  aircraft  containing  a  laser  device  for  projecting  a  laser  beam. 
The  beam  is  projected  from  the  C-135  through  an  open  port  housed  in  a  turret  on  top  of 
the  fuselage,  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  There  are  also  two  exhaust  ports  under  the  fuse¬ 
lage  for  the  hot  laser  exhaust  gases  to  be  vented. 

Three  problems  arise  in  relation  to  the  open  laser  cavity  and  exhaust  ports: 
acoustical  vibration,  density  variations,  and  vortical  flow  into  the  ports.  The 
acoustical  vibrations  occur  as  a  result  of  the  airstream  passing  over  the  open  port  and 
causing  a  whistle-like  effect.  The  resultant  sound  waves  cause  vibrations  in  the  laser 
optics.  The  shedding  of  vortices  from  the  upstream  lip  of  the  cavity  causes  the  last 
two  problems.  These  vortices  cause  density  gradients  and  flow  into  the  laser  cavity. 

The  density  gradients  are  particularly  troublesome  because  they  refract  the  laser  beam 
causing  beam  scattering  and  misalignment. 

B.  Objective 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  elaborate  on  previous  work  obtained  from  a 
literature  search  on  the  flow  characteristics  causing  the  problems  of  acoustical 
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vibration,  vortex  flow,  and  density  gradients,  then  to  summarize  the  experiments  per¬ 
formed  here  at  the  Academy  and  draw  conclusions  pertinent  to  the  Airborne  Laser 
Laboratory, 

II.  Literature  Search 

As  early  as  1878,  Strouhal  made  an  experimental  study  of  the  physical  phenomena 
associated  with  the  flow  over  an  open  cavity.  And  Rayleigh  (Ref.  1)  stated  in 

1896,  "The  cause  for  oscillation  (pressure  fluctuation)  production  is  doubtless 
connected  with  the  instability  of  vortex  sheets...." 

As  the  freestream  air  passes  over  a  cavity,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  2,  circular 
flow  is  induced  within  the  cavity  in  the  form  of  a  vortex.  In  the  steady  flow  case  the 
vortex  sheet  shed  from  the  leading  edge  cavity  lip  is  convected  downstream  and  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  interior  cavity  flow.  The  vertical  wall  at  the  leading  edge  tends  to 
distort  the  vortex  sheet  downward  whereas  the  aft  wall  tends  to  bend  the  vortex  sheet 
upward  (Ref.  2)  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 
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Figure  2.  Two-Dimensional  Cavity  Flow 
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If  the  velocity  is  changed  a  perturbation  will  result  producing  additional 
vorticity  and  non-steady  conditions.  The  vorticity  will  exert  a  force  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  defined  by  the  vortex  and  velocity  vector  (Circulation  Theory  of  Lift). 

This  force  results  in  an  induced  velocity  and  the  product  of  the  force  and  velocity 
results  in  work  on  the  cavity.  If  the  rate  of  doing  work  is  less  than  the  ability  of  the 
cavity  to  dissipate  energy  by  viscosity  (heat  interactions)  and  radiation  (acoustical 
sound),  the  perturbations  will  be  damped  and  flow  will  return  to  steady  state.  If  the 
work  on  the  cavity  is  greater  than  viscous  and  radiation  dissipation,  then  the  intensity 
and  frequency  of  the  oscillations  will  increase  until  the  energy  dissipated  equals  the 
energy  supplied.  The  lowest  value  of  frequency  at  which  the  oscillations  will  start  is 
of  the  order  of  the  lowest  natural  frequency  of  the  cavity  energy  storage  system.  The 
laser  cavity  energy  storage  capability  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  this  information 
would  be  useful  in  predicting  whether  the  flow  within  the  cavity  is  steady  or  unsteady. 


Classical  vortex  kinematics  (Ref.  3)  gives  us  some  further  insight  into  the 
properties  of  cavity  flow.  It  states:  an  isolated  vortex  in  the  presence  of  a  solid 
wall  tends  to  move  parallel  to  the  wall  with  a  velocity  less  than  that  induced  by  the 
vortex.  This  yields  the  following  three  conclusions.  First,  in  a  deep  cavity 
(L/D<.25)  the  vorticity  is  primarily  governed  by  the  images  in  the  forward  and  aft 
walls.  Secondly,  in  a  shallow  cavity  (L/D>4)  the  vorticity  is  governed  by  the  bottom 
and  the  flow  across  the  top  of  the  cavity.  And  finally,  the  spanwise  walls  do  not 
influence  the  vortex  motion. 

Squire  (Ref.  4)  states  that  for  most  steady  state  analytical  studies  the  vor¬ 
ticity  can  be  assumed  constant  within  the  cavity  core  because  the  residual  action  of 
viscosity  tends  to  destroy  vorticity  gradients.  He  further  states  that  the  velocity  in 
the  cavity  may  be  as  much  as  307.  of  the  freestream  velocity. 

For  low  Reynolds  numbers  and  steady  flow.  Pan  and  Acrivos  (Ref.  5)  used  numerical 
relaxation  techniques  to  mathematically  model  the  vorticity  system  established  in  deep 
rectangular  cavities.  They  confirmed  their  theoretical  work  with  experiments  using  a 
smoke  tunnel.  Their  results  can  be  summarized  in  Figure  3  which  shows  the  number  of 
distinct  vortices  versus  cavity  depth.  They  also  determined  that  the  speed  of  circula¬ 
tion  decreases  with  cavity  depth. 

According  to  O'Brien's  (Ref.  6)  finite  difference  calculations,  even  for  steady 
flow  the  vortices  within  the  cavity  oscillate  up  and  down.  She  states  that  the  two 
principal  factors  required  to  predict  the  vortex  system  in  the  cavity  are  the  cavity 
geometry  and  external  flow  field.  In  her  analysis  she  used  both  Couette  and  Poiseuille 
flow  for  the  freestream  velocity  distribution. 

Mehta  and  Lavan  (Ref.  7)  used  finite  difference  techniques  to  solve  the  equations 
of  motion  for  flow  in  a  channel  with  a  rectangular  cavity.  They  varied  the  Reynolds 
number  and  as  it  Increased  from  low  values,  they  reached  three  conclusions:  (1)  the 
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strength  of  the  vortices  increases, (2)  the  vortex  centers  shift  downstream  and  upward, 
and  (3)  the  streamline  dividing  the  cavity  flow  and  the  channel  flow  is  concave  at  low 
Reynolds  numbers  and  convex  at  higher  numbers,  except  at  the  corners,  where  it  ie  always 
concave. 

Up  to  this  point  all  previous  work  has  concluded  that  the  vortex  flow  in  the 
cavity  is  two  dimensional.  In  work  by  Maull  and  East  (Ref.  8)  they  found  that  in  some 
circumstances  the  flow  within  the  cavity  is  three  dimensional.  By  varying  the  depth- 
to-span  ratio  they  observed  non-steady,  three-dimensional  motion  for  ratios  of 
1.2  g  D/B  ^  1.52  and  span- to -length  ratios  greater  than  two.  They  also  performed  some 
experiments  varying  the  cavity  lip  geometry,  see  Figure  4,  for  a  velocity  range  of  90 
fps  to  200  fps.  In  Figure  4a  the  aft  cavity  lip  was  rounded.  The  effect  produced  two 
improvements:  first,  it  increased  the  stability  of  the  flow  with  respect  to  time,  and 
secondly,  it  reduced  the  amplitude  of  the  wave  pattern  of  the  spanwise  pressure  dis¬ 
tribution  to  about  a  quarter  that  of  a  sharp  corner.  Another  geometry  tested  is  shown 
in  Figure  4b  where  there  is  an  overhang  of  the  lip.  The  major  result  in  flow  modifica¬ 
tion  in  this  case  was  to  reduce  the  three-dimensional  flow  to  two-dimensional  motion. 


00 


Figure  4a.  Rounded  Aft  Cavity  Lip  Figure  4b.  Overhang  Cavity  Lip 

An  analytical  study  at  high  Mach  numbers  (.8  ^  M  s  3.0)  was  performed  by  Bilanin 
and  Covert  (Ref.  9),  who  reached  several  interesting  conclusions  as  to  the  overall 
picture.  They  found  that  cavities  of  rectangular,  triangular,  and  circular  planforms 
can  be  treated  as  two-dimensional  flow.  Further,  the  flow  can  be  treated  as  inviscid 
everywhere  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  however  the  flow  outside  the  cavity  should 
include  forced  convection  and  within  the  cavity  the  acoustic  (energy-storing)  phenomenon 
must  be  considered. 

Mills  (Ref.  10)  reached  the  same  conclusions  as  Squire  in  that  the  vorticity  with¬ 
in  the  vortex  core  is  constant  for  flow  over  a  square  cavity.  He  was  particularly 
looking  at  the  velocity  profiles  within  the  laminar  boundary  layer  on  the  cavity  walls 
and  floor.  He  substantiated  the  theoretical  velocity  profiles  by  hia  experiment.  His 
results  are  shown  in  Figure  5. 
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Roshko  (Ref.  11)  performed  experiments  at  low  velocities  (V  *  77fps)  to  discover 
the  effects  varying  the  cavity  depth  has  on  the  pressure  In  the  cavity.  Roshko's 
cavity  had  a  length  of  32  Inches  and  the  depth  was  variable.  Figure  6  shows  the  change 
in  pressure  coefficients,  C^,  for  various  depths.  The  cavity  geometry  is  expressed  as 

length  over  depth,  L/D.  Roshko  noted  that  certain  L/D  values  seemed  to  mark  the 
transition  between  flow  phenomena.  For  example,  at  L/D  «  1.15  the  pressures  change  from 
intermittent  to  steady,  and  this  indicates  a  single  vortex  is  first  formed  in  the  cavity 
of  this  depth.  He  also  noted  that  at  L/D  “  .67  or  greater,  there  is  a  strong  main 
vortex  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  and  a  second  vortex  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 
The  second  vortex  is  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  main  vortex,  and  the  main  vortex 
decreases  in  strength  as  the  cavity  depth  is  increased.  On  a  more  detailed  level  Roshko 
found  small  vortices  like  small  roller  bearings  in  the  corners  of  the  cavity  as  shown  in 
Figure  7. 
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Figure  7.  Main  Vortex  with  Corner  "Roller-Bearing" 

Vortices 

In  other  tests  Roshko  determined  that  the  boundary  layer  ahead  of  the  cavity 
(turbulent  versus  laminar)  did  not  affect  the  formation  of  a  vortex  in  the  cavity. 
However,  the  boundary  layer  type  did  affect  the  pressure  within  the  cavity. 

Figure  8  shows  a  velocity  profile  cut  horizontally  across  the  cavity.  As  seen  in 
the  figure,  the  velocity  varies  linearly  within  the  vortex  core  leading  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  constant  vorticity  within  the  vortex  core. 

Several  researchers  have  addressed  the  acoustical  problem  within  the  cavity. 
Blokhintsev  (Ref.  12)  stated,  "The  cause  for  the  occurrence  of  sound  is  not  connected 
with  the  vibration  of  the  rigid  body,  but  with  the  phenomena  of  vortex  formation  in  the 
flow  of  a  fluid,"  which  he  called  "vortical  sound."  Krishnamuity  (Ref.  13)  puts  it 
another  way,  "Aerodynamic  shear  energy  is  converted  to  acoustical  energy." 
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Figure  8.  Velocity  Profile  Across  a  Square  Cavity 


Krishnamuity  (Ref.  13)  experimentally  studied  bomb  bay  openings  in  the  form  of 
small  rectangular  cavities  over  a  Mach  number  range  of  .25  <M  <  1.5.  His  cavity 
dimensions  varied  from  0.5  s  L/D  ^  4.  He  determined  that  the  acoustical  emissions  with' 
in  the  cavity  were  a  function  of  the  freestream  boundary  layer,  L/D  ratio,  and  Mach 
number.  His  conclusions  can  be  summarized:  (1)  laminar  freestream  boundary  layers 

produce  stronger  acoustic  emissions,  whereas  turbulent  freestream  boundary  layers 
produce  more  violent  motion  in  the  cavity,  but  lead  to  weaker  acoustic  emissions;  (2) 
larger  L/D  ratios  produce  stronger  acoustic  emissions;  and  (3)  the  lower  Mach  numbers 
produce  stronger  acoustic  emissions. 


Rossiter  (Ref.  14)  gives  the  vortex  shedding  frequency  in  square  cavities  as 


V  -  freestream  velocity 


freestream  sound  speed 


1,  2,  3,...  -  resonant  frequencies 

phase  relation  constant  between  vortex  motion  and  acoustic  motion 
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speed  of  vortex 
K  V 

CO 

L  -  cavity  length 
f  -  vortex  shedding  frequency. 

Selecting  some  typical  values  associated  with  the  ALL,  one  can  estimate  the 
severity  of  the  induced  vibration  problem  within  the  cavity. 

Aircraft  Mach  number  “0.3  m  -  y  “  1 

Sea  Level  L  “  1  ft 

K  “  0.3 

For  these  values  a  vortex  shedding  frequency  of  102  hertz  is  obtained.  As  shown  in 
Table  1,  this  stimulating  vibration  frequency  rates  as  average  to  rough,  according  to 
Harris  and  Crede  (Ref .  15) . 


Table  1 

MACHINERY  VIBRATION  RATINGS 

smooth 

5  hertz 

average 

32  hertz 

rough 

127  hertz 

Performing  a  similar  calculation  for  a  Mach  number  equal  to  0.7,  which  is  the  upper 
cruise  velocity  for  the  ALL  ,  obtained  a  frequency  of  211  hertz.  Reference  16  places 
the  vibration  frequencies  of  turbojet  aircraft  at  less  than  500  hertz.  The  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  the  vortex  shedding  frequencies  are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as 
the  natural  vibration  of  the  KC-135. 

Two  flight  test  projects  with  open  ports  have  been  reported.  One  experiment  was 
conducted  as  part  of  the  Ames  Airborne  Infrared  Observatory  Project  (Ref.  17).  In  this 
project  a  telescope  was  mounted  in  an  open  fuselage  cavity  on  the  side  of  a  C-141  air¬ 
craft.  An  open  port  was  used  since  a  window  cannot  be  used  for  this  type  of  telescope. 
In  order  to  ensure  that  the  telescope  optics  would  remain  steady,  an  Investigation  to 
suppress  the  acoustic  resonance  was  made.  A  porous  spoiler  was  used  to  accomplish  the 
suppression. 

The  spoiler  designed  for  the  C-141  was  made  of  19  individual  sections  fastened  to 
the  aircraft  by  a  hinge.  They  could  be  extended  at  different  angles  and  had  porosities 
of  387..  The  spoiler  was  mounted  ahead  of  the  cavity  as  shown  in  Figure  9. 

Data  were  taken  on  the  spoiler  and  cavity  arrangement  in  a  series  of  nine  flights. 
Mach  numbers  varied  from  0.58  to  0.76.  The  spoiler  was  extended  from  15  to  90  degrees 
with  the  cavity  open.  High -frequency- response  pressure  transducers  spanning  the 
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Figure  9.  C-141  Aircraft  and  Spoiler 

interior  walls  obtained  pressure  data  in  the  cavity.  The  data  showed  that  the  mean 
static  pressure  in  the  cavity  was  approximately  equal  to  the  ambient  pressure. 

Pressure  fluctuation  coefficients  tended  to  increase  with  spoiler  extension  but  decrease 
with  increasing  Mach  number.  It  was  also  found  at  the  higher  Mach  numbers  a  high  fre¬ 
quency  oscillation  created  ahead  of  the  spoiler  was  transmitted  into  the  cavity. 

Taking  flight  maneuvers  into  consideration,  Ames  found  that  a  spoiler  extension  of  30 
degrees  yields  minimum  resonance. 

Perhaps  the  most  relevant  study  is  that  reported  by  Buell  (Ref.  18)  of  the  Ames 
Research  Center  where  tests  were  conducted  on  cavities  with  anti-resonance  devices  in 
the  Ames  supersonic  wind  tunnel  and  on  a  KC-135  aircraft  in  flight.  This  study  was 
brought  about  by  the  need  to  mount  an  infrared  telescope  in  an  aircraft  where  a  window 
could  not  be  used. 

The  devices  tested  in  the  tunnel  consisted  of  two  basic  configurations.  One  was  a 
high- aspect- ratio  diffuser  as  shown  in  Figure  10  and  was  constructed  so  that  air  passed 
beneath  the  ramp,  through  a  divergent  channel  and  porous  surface,  and  over  the  cavity. 


POROUS  SURFACE 


Figure  10.  45°  Diffuser  Spoiler 


It  was  Intended  that  this  diffusion  process  would  cover  the  opening  with  a  thick 
blanket  of  low-energy  air.  The  spoiler  height  was  chosen  because  it  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  boundary  layer  on  the  wind  tunnel  wall.  Removing  the 
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ramp  tested  a  porous  spoiler  configuration  also.  The  second  configuration  was  a 

long  diffuser  wrapped  around  the  cavity  opening  as  in  Figure  11.  It  consisted  of  a 
cambered  plate  with  a  streamline  cross-section  mounted  on  a  porous  support. 


POROUS  SUPPORT 


Figure  11.  Airfoil  Wrap-Around  Diffuser  Spoiler 


The  aircraft  tests  used  a  45*degree  diffuser,  similar  to  the  one  tested  in  the  wind 
tunnel  (Figure  10),  mounted  ahead  of  a  rectangular  opening  in  the  KC-135.  The 
cavity  contained  a  mirror,  gimbals,  torque  motors,  and  the  front  end  of  the  telescope 
tube.  Data  were  collected  using  pressure  transducers  and  total  pressure  rakes.  Mach 
numbers  in  the  tunnel  ranged  from  0.6  to  0.9  and  on  the  aircraft  from  0.6  to  0.8. 

The  test  results  yielded  that  a  solid  spoiler  was  clearly  inferior  to  the  other 
configurations  tested  in  suppressing  cavity  resonance,  indicating  that  some  minimum 
amount  of  flow  through  the  porous  surface  is  required  for  the  spoiler  to  be  effective. 
Also,  it  was  shown  that  the  shape  of  the  opening,  square  or  circular,  was  unimportant 
to  pressure  fluctuation.  Light  scattering  was  also  measured  and  it  was  found  that  the 
scattering  in  the  shear  layer  behind  the  best  antiresonance  devices  was  less  than  half 
the  scattering  from  the  tunnel-wall  boundary  layer.  The  scattering  from  the  thicker 
shear  layers  produced  by  strong  cavity  resonance  was  two  to  five  times  as  great  as  that 
from  the  wall  boundary  layer.  In  that  speed  range  examined  a  35  percent  porous  spoiler 
was  the  most  consistent  of  the  devices  tested  in  the  wind  tunnel  in  maintaining  a  low 
level  of  pressure  fluctuations.  Pressure  fluctuations  measured  in  the  airplane  cavity 
were  of  about  the  same  magnitude  as  those  in  the  best  wind  tunnel  configuration. 

Some  previous  experiments  relevant  to  the  ALL  were  conducted  by  Castro  (Ref.  19) 
on  the  wake  downstream  of  a  porous  spoiler.  Ca3tro's  initial  model  had  a  rectangular 
porous  fence  mounted  perpendicular  to  the  airflow.  As  shown  in  Figure  12,  he  found 
that  a  fence  of  zero  porosity  produced  two  vortices  downstream  of  the  fence.  These 
vortices  are  caused  by  the  shedding  of  the  two  shear  layers  at  the  fence  tips,  which 
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interact  in  the  near  wake.  The  near  wake  flow  reverses  upstream  and  a  stagnation  point 
is  formed.  Castro  determined  that  if  air  is  bled  into  the  wake  through  the  porous 
spoiler,  the  vortex  formation  point  and  stagnation  points  move  downstream. 

Castro's  experiments  showed  that  by  increasing  the  fence's  porosity,  the  stagnation 
region  could  be  moved  farther  downstream.  This  stagnation  region  might  be  an  optimal 
location  for  a  laser  cavity  or  exhaust  port,  so  that  the  air  inside  the  cavities  would 
be  under  the  stagnant  region.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  highest  porosity  used  by 
Castro  was  fj  =  0.305. 

Other  results  presented  by  Castro  are  shown  in  Figures  13  and  1A.  Figure  13 
depicts  the  spoiler's  drag  coefficient  as  a  function  of  porosity.  Figure  1A  shows  the 
ratio  of  wake  velocity  to  freestream  velocity  versus  length  downstream  for  low  and  high 
porosity. 

III.  Sumnary  of  Literature  Search  Conclusions 

The  following  list  of  conclusions  drawn  from  the  literature  search  seems  partic¬ 
ularly  relevant  to  the  analysis  of  the  laser  cavity  and  exhaust  ports  on  the  Airborne 
Laser  Laboratory. 

A.  Vortices  will  be  established  within  the  cavity. 

B.  Vortices  within  the  cavity  can  be  assumed  in  steady  state  and  of  constant 
vorticity. 

C.  Rotational  flow  within  the  cavity  can  be  as  large  as  30%  of  the  freestream 
velocity. 

D.  More  than  one  distinct  vortex  is  established  in  deep  cavities. 

E.  The  speed  of  rotation  decreases  with  depth. 

F.  Even  in  steady  state  flow,  vortices  within  the  cavity  will  oscillate  up  and 

down. 

G.  Vortex  strength  is  proportional  to  Reynolds  number. 

H.  Flow  within  cavity  can  usually  be  treated  as  two  dimensional;  however, 
spanwlse  flow  can  occur  for  large  span-to-depth  ratios. 

I.  Cavity  lip  geometry  can  stabilize  vortical  flow  within  cavity. 

J.  The  freestream  boundary  layer  has  little  effect  on  the  cavity  flow,  but  doe; 
affect  the  pressure  within  the  cavity.  Turbulent  boundary  layers  will  cause  more 
violent  motion  within  the  cavity. 

K.  The  vortex  shedding  frequencies  are  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  natural 
vibration  of  the  KC-135. 
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L.  Porous  spoilers  are  superior  to  solid  spoilers  in  reducing  cavity  resonance. 

M.  Porous  spoilers  can  reduce  the  density  gradients  to  such  an  extent  that  light 
scattering  can  be  reduced  to  half  that  refracted  by  a  boundary  layer  over  a  glass 
window. 

N.  Porous  spoilers  can  be  used  to  control  a  stagnation  region  downstream. 
Porosities  of  35%  for  0.6  <;  M  <r  0.9  produce  the  largest  stagnation  regions  in  the 
spoiler  wake. 

IV.  Summary  of  Experiments 

The  following  section  is  a  summary  of  experiments  and  major  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  work  of  several  instructors  and  cadets  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  from  1975  through 
1977.  The  results  are  presented  in  chronological  order  to  show  the  evolution  and 
growing  sophistication  of  experiments.  The  Academy's  Trisonic  Wind  Tunnel  was  used  for 
all  experiments. 

A.  Lindsay's  Experiment 

Performed  by  Charles  L.  Lindsay  (Ref.  20)  from  1  September  1975  to 
15  December  1975. 

1.  Purpose 

Flow  visualization  of  the  near  wake  behind  a  porous  spoiler. 

2.  Test  Apparatus 

A  flat  plate  was  exposed  to  the  freestream  with  a  porous  spoiler  normal 
to  the  airflow  as  shown  in  Figure  15. 


Figure  15.  Flow  Visualization  Model 

Oil  droplets  were  sprayed  on  the  base  plate  prior  to  wind  tunnel  operation. 
During  operation  the  oil  droplets  moved  in  the  airflow  direction, 
leaving  a  telltale  trail  of  flow  direction.  Figure  16  shows  the  actual  hard¬ 
ware.  The  spoilers  were  1  to  1.5  inches  high  with  0.125  and  0.25  inch  holes 
for  porosity.  Porosity  varied  from  7  to  32  percent. 
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Figure  16.  Lindsay's  Test  Apparatus 

3.  Test  Velocity 

All  tests  were  run  at  M  =  0.48 

4.  Conclusions 

a.  The  experiment  essentially  confirmed  the  work  done  by  Castro  (Ref.  19) 

b.  Two  stagnation  regions  exist  in  the  spoiler  wake  as  seen  in  Figure  17. 

c.  The  highest  porosity  (32%)  produced  the  most  uniform  flow  in  the 
spoiler's  wake. 

d.  The  tallest  spoiler  (1.5  inches)  moved  the  stagnation  regions  the 
farthest  downstream. 

B.  Hatfield's  Experiment 

Performed  by  David  N.  Hatfield  (Ref.  21)  from  1  January  1976  to  15  May  1976. 

1.  Purpose 

To  determine  the  spoiler's  desirability  by  varying  thickness,  porosity, 
hole  placement,  and  hole  size. 

2.  Test  Apparatus 

A  flat  plate  similar  to  Lindsay's  experiment  (Ref.  20)  was  exposed  to  the 
freestream  with  a  porous  spoiler  normal  to  the  airflow.  Flow  visualization 
was  again  used  by  observing  the  motion  of  oil  droplets. 
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Figure  17.  Near  Wake  Flow  Visualization 

The  spoiler's  porosity  was  ranged  from  10  to  40  percent  and  was  achieved 
by  varying  the  hold  size  (0.125  to  0.25  inches)  and  placement,  as  shown  in 
Figure  18.  The  spoiler  was  also  tested  for  thickness  from  0.03125  to  0.25 
inches . 
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Figure  18.  Spoiler  Hole  Geometry 
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3.  Test  Velocities 

All  spoilers  were  tested  at  Mach  numbers  of  0.37,  0.48,  and  0.71. 

4.  Conclusions 

a.  Thicker  spoilers  (0.25  inches)  hinder  the  permeability  of  the  flow 
through  the  holes  because  of  boundary  layer  growth  within  the  holes. 

b.  Low  porosity  spoilers  (less  than  107.)  approach  the  wake  pattern  of  a 
solid  spoiler. 

c.  The  highest  porosity  (417.)  with  the  smallest  holes  (0.125  inch)  had 
the  most  uniform  flow  in  the  near  wake. 

d.  Variable  hole  size  produced  undesirable  jetting  and  increased  shear 
layers  in  the  wake. 

e.  Varying  the  Mach  number  had  little  overall  effect  on  the  general  flow 
characteristics;  however,  the  higher  Mach  numbers  did  produce  stronger 
wake  motion. 

C.  Tower's  Experiment 

Performed  by  Michael  M.  Tower  (Ref.  22)  from  1  September  1976  to  15  December 
1976. 

1.  Purpose 

To  reduce  the  vortex  flow  within  a  cavity  by  placing  spoilers  of  various 
geometries  circumferentially  around  the  cavity  opening.  , 

2.  Test  Apparatus 

The  base  plates  of  the  previous  experiments  by  Lindsay  and  Hatfield  were 
modified  by  drilling  a  square  and  circular  cavity  of  variable  depth.  The 
purpose  of  the  three-by-three-inch-square  cavity  was  to  simplify  the  flow 
characteristics  by  presenting  the  flow  with  a  two-dimensional  spoiler  rather 
than  a  circular  spoiler  used  with  the  three-and-a-half-inch  circular  cavity. 
The  cavity  depth  could  be  varied  from  zero  to  two-and-a-half  inches  in  half¬ 
inch  increments. 

The  perforated  spoilers  were  mounted  around  the  cavity  opening.  They  had 
thicknesses  of  0.0625  and  0.125  inches  and  ranged  from  0.125  to  1  inch  in 
height.  The  perforation  geometry  consisted  of  circular  holes  or  vertical 
slots  as  shown  in  Figure  19.  The  holes  varied  in  diameter  from  0.0625  to  0.25 
inches  and  were  arranged  in  two  to  five  rows.  The  slotted  fence  had  gaps  and 
slats  of  0.0625  to  0.25  inches.  The  spoiler  porosities  varied  from  21  to  50 
percent. 

Oil  droplets  were  used  to  study  the  flow  characteristics. 
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Figure  19.  Circular  Spoiler  Geometry 


3.  Test  Velocities 


All  models  were  tested  at  Mach  numbers  of  0.48  and  0.71 


4.  Conclusions 


a.  A  full  (360°)  circumferential  epoiler  produced  essentially  the  same 
cavity  flow  results  as  a  spoiler  that  was  placed  only  around  the  cavity's 
front  half. 


b.  Mach  number  had  little  effect  on  the  general  flow  pattern 


c.  The  deeper  the  cavity  the  less  the  flow  activity  on  the  bottom 


d.  Reverse  flow  on  the'  cavity  bottom  was  apparent  in  all  tests  indicating 
the  presence  of  a  vortex  within  the  cavity. 


e.  Circumferential  spoilers  with  non-porous  side  plates  eliminated  tip 
vortices . 


f.  For  a  given  porosity,  many  small  openings  produced  more  jniform  cavity 
flow  than  did  a  spoiler  with  larger  holes  or  slots. 


g.  Flow  characteristics  within  the  cavity  are  very  similar  for  both  the 
circular  and  square  cavities. 


h.  Porosities  of  20  to  40  percent  produced  the  least  turbulent  motion 
within  the  cavity. 


i.  Typical  results  are  shown  in  Figures  20  and  21 
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M  =  0.71 
Cavity 

Depth  «  0.6  inch 
Spoiler 

Height  *  .38  inch 
Spoiler 

Porosity  -  SOX 


Figure  20.  Circular  Cavity  with  Circumferential 
Slotted  Spoiler 


M  =  0.71 
Cavity 

Depth  ■  .6  inch 
Spoiler 

Height  =  1  inch 
Spoiler 

Hole  Dia.  -  1/8  inch 
Porosity  =  21% 


Figure  21.  Square  Cavity  with  Peripheral  Porous  Spoiler 
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D.  Wurst's  Experiment 

Performed  by  Stephen  G.  Wurst  (Ref.  23)  from  1  September  1976  to  15  December 
1976. 

1.  Purpose 

To  examine  the  cavity  flow  behind  a  porous  spoiler  mounted  on  a  half 
cylinder. 

2.  Test  Apparatus 

Wurst's  experiment  is  similar  to  the  previously  described  experiments, 
except  for  the  base  plate  which  is  formed  by  a  half  cylinder  (see  Figure  22). 


Figure  22.  Wurst's  Experimental  Model 

The  spoiler  was  of  the  picket  fence  type  with  porosities  of  39,  42,  and  71 
percent.  Two  heights  were  tested,  0.625  and  one  inch.  Also,  two  arc  lengths 
were  used,  a  60°  length  and  a  full  180°  arc  length  across  the  base  plate. 

The  cavity  was  placed  in  the  predicted  spoiler-wake  stagnation  region. 

The  cavity  was  one-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter  and  one-inch  deep. 

3.  Test  Velocities 

All  test  configurations  were  run  at  Mach  numbers  equal  to  0.48  and  0.71. 

4.  Conclusions 

a.  The  cylindrical  base  plate  did  not  change  the  general  flow  charac¬ 
teristics  in  the  spoiler's  wake. 
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b.  The  location  and  geometry  of  spoiler  is  a  factor  in  the  location  and 
size  of  the  wake  stagnation  region. 

c.  Low  porosity  combined  with  short  spoiler  height  created  a  stagnation 
region  farther  upstream  than  any  other  combination. 

d.  The  width  of  the  stagnation  region  is  a  function  of  the  arc  length  of 
the  spoiler. 

e.  The  general  flow  characteristics  at  Mach  0.48  and  Mach  0.71  were  not 
significantly  different. 

f.  A  typical  result  of  flow  visualization  is  shown  in  Figure  23. 

E.  Foister's  Experiment 

Performed  by  James  W.  Foister  (Ref.  24)  from  1  January  1977  to  15  May  1977. 

1.  Purpose 

To  investigate  the  flow  patterns  in  and  around  a  cavity  with  porous 
spoilers  of  various  heights  and  porosities  mounted  upstream  of  the  cavity  on  a 
cylindrical  base  plate. 
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2.  Test  Apparatus 

} 

The  test  apparatus  was  the  same  as  that  used  by  Wurst  except  for  the 
spoilers.  The  geometry  was  of  two  types,  the  picket  fence  type  and  the  porous 
hole  type.  The  porosity  was  varied  from  0.156  to  0.504. 

Spoilers  with  holes  varied  from  one  row  of  holes  to  three  rows.  Hole  sizes 
were  of  0.125,  0.25  and  0.5  inches.  Two  spoiler  heights  were  tested,  0.625  and 
one  inch. 

The  cavity  was  again  placed  in  the  spoiler  wake  stagnation  region.  The 
cavity  was  one -and -a -half  inches  in  diameter  and  one-inch  deep. 

3.  Test  Velocities 

All  test  geometries  were  run  at  Mach  numbers  of  0.48  and  0.71. 

4.  Conclusions 

a.  The  picket  fence  spoiler  bleeds  air  into  the  wake  in  the  form  of 
vertical  sheets  causing  shear  layers  only  in  the  vertical  plane,  whereas 
the  spoiler  with  holes  bleeds  air  into  the  wake  in  individual  jets  causing 
shear  layers  vertically  as  well  as  horizontally. 

b.  The  general  flow  characteristics  within  the  cavity  are  independent  of 
the  spoiler  planform  (picket  fence  or  porous  holes). 

c.  Spoiler  porosity  is  a  major  influence  on  the  flow  within  the  cavity. 

d.  The  lower  the  porosity  the  more  upstream  the  wake  stagnation  region 
moves . 

e.  The  Mach  number  affects  the  location  of  the  wake  stagnation  region. 

Higher  Mach  numbers  drive  the  stagnation  region  downstream. 

f.  The  spoiler  height  only  indirectly  influenced  the  spoller-wake- 
stagnatlon  region  by  directly  Influencing  the  allowable  porosity  by  the 
number  of  holes  that  could  physically  be  drilled  in  the  spoiler. 

F.  Thacker's  Experiment 

Performed  by  Thomas  H.  Thacker  (Ref.  25)  from  1  September  1977  to  15  December 
1977. 

1.  Purpose 


To  Investigate  the  pressure  distribution  within  a  circular  cavity  behind 
a  porous  spoiler  by  the  use  of  static  pressure  ports  attached  to  a  manometer 
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The  cavity  and  spoiler  qiodels  were  the  same  used  by  Tower  in  his  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  addition  of  five  static  pressure  ports  drilled  into  the  cavity 
for  static  pressure  measurements  (see  Figure  24).  Each  static  port  was  con¬ 
nected  to  a  manometer  where  the  pressure  was  visually  read  during  the  wlnu 
tunnel  test. 


Figure  24.  Cross-Sectional  View  of  Cavity  with  Static 
Pressure  Ports 


Spoiler  heights  ranged  from  5/16  to  one  inch  and  varied  in  porosity  from 
20  to  34  percent.  Some  of  the  spoilers  only  covered  the  front  half  of  the 
cavity,  whereas  others  completely  circumvented  the  cavity. 

3.  Test  Velocities 

All  test  geometries  were  run  at  Mach  numbers  of  0.48  and  0.71. 

4.  Conclusions 

a.  Pressure  gradients  between  static  pressure  ports  were  found  between 
the  range  of  0.02  and  1.0  pounds  per  square  inch. 

b.  The  constant  porosity  hole  spoiler  produced  less  pressure  gradients 
than  the  picket  fence  spoiler. 

c.  The  constant  porosity  hole  spoiler  with  three  rows  of  0.125  inch 
holes,  20  percent  porosity,  and  covering  only  the  front  140  degrees  of  the 
cavity  was  the  best  spoiler  geometry  tested  for  limiting  pressure 
gradients. 

d.  Increasing  the  Mach  number  from  0.48  to  0.71  increased  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  static  pressure  measured  between  ports  in 
all  cases. 

G.  Diamond' 8  Experiment 
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Performed  by  Dennis  J.  Diamond  (Ref,  26)  from  1  September  1977  to  15  December 
1977. 

1.  Purpose 

To  investigate  the  flow  and  static  pressure  within  a  circular  cavity.  The 
cavity  in  one  case  is  surrounded  by  a  circumferential  porous  spoiler,  and  in 
the  other,  a  flat  cylindrical  spoiler  is  placed  at  various  locations  upstream 
of  the  cavity. 

2.  Test  Apparatus 

This  experiment  is  an  extension  of  Foister's  experiment  (Ref.  24).  Two 
spoiler  placements  as  seen  in  Figures  25  and  26  are  tested.  As  in  Foister's 
experiment,  the  base  plate  is  a  half  cylinder  with  a  2.5  inch  diameter  cavity 
which  is  1.5  inches  deep.  The  cavity  has  one  static  pressure  port  on  the 
bottom  surface. 


i 


Figure  25.  Circumferential  Porous  Spoiler  Around  Cavity 


I 

The  circumferential  porous  spoilers,  as  seen  in  Figure  26,  were  of  the 
picket  fence  and  the  constant  porous  holes  types.  Porosity  was  either  0.29  or 
0.49.  The  spoilers  ranged  in  height  0.125  to  0.5  inches. 

The  cylindrical  spoilers,  as  seen  in  Figures  26  and  27,  had  two  rows  of 
holes  with  diameters  from  0.125  to  0.25  inches.  The  porosity  was  varied  over 
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the  range  0.16,  0.23,  and  0.39  by  changing  the  hoie  size  and  placement.  The 

spoilers  were  all  0.875  inches  in  height. 

3.  Test  Velocities 

All  model  geometries  were  tested  at  Mach  numbers  of  0.48  and  0.71. 

4.  Conclusions 

a.  Circumferential  Spoiler 

1.  As  the  height  of  the  spoiler  is  increased  from  0.125  to  0.5  inches, 

the  flow  activity  within  the  cavity  is  decreased. 

2.  The  lower  porosity,  0.29,  yielded  less  cavity  flow  activity. 

3.  The  Mach  number  is  the  dominant  parameter  affecting  the  flow  inside 

the  cavity.  As  the  Mach  number  increases,  so  does  the  flow  activity 

in  the  cavity. 

4.  Static  pressure  measurements  for  the  circumferential  spoilers  are 
lower  than  for  the  cylindrical  spoilers,  indicating  the  flow  velocity 
in  the  cavity  is  higher  for  the  circumferential  spoiler  by  about  30 
percent. 

5.  The  vortex  flow  velocity  in  the  cavity  is  about  68  percent  of  the 
freestream  velocity. 

b.  Cylindrical  Spoiler 

1.  The  location  of  the  spoiler  will  predetermine  the  wake  stagnation 
region.  A  spoiler  position  3.5  inches  in  front  of  the  cavity  allowed 
the  cavity  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  stagnation  region. 

2.  The  dominant  parameter  for  this  type  of  spoiler  was  the  spoiler 
location  rather  than  the  Mach  number  as  in  the  previous  case. 

3.  An  Increase  In  Mach  number  decreased  the  stagnation  region  area. 

4.  The  optimum  porosity  for  minimum  cavity  flow  was  0.23. 

5. '  The  vortex  flow  velocity  in  the  cavity  is  about  45  percent  of  the 
freestream  velocity. 

6.  The  cylindrical  spoilers  produced  less  cavity  flow  activity  than 
the  circumferential  spoilers. 

V.  Summary  of  Experimental  Conclusions 

The  following  list  of  conclusions  is  drawn  from  the  experimental  tests  performed 
at  the  Academy  which  seem  particularly  relevant  to  the  analysis  of  the  laser  cavity 
and  exhaust  ports  on  the  Airborne  Laser  Laboratory. 
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A.  Stagnation  regions  can  be  produced  behind  porous  spoilers. 

B.  Varying  the  Mach  number  has  little  effect  on  the  general  flow  characteristics 
within  the  cavity. 

C.  Higher  Mach  numbers  drive  the  stagnation  region  downstream  of  the  spoiler. 

D.  Porosities  of  20  to  40  percent  yield  the  most  uniform  flow  in  the  spoiler  wake. 

E.  Thinner  spoilers  allow  more  permeability  than  thicker  spoilers  of  the  same 

porosity. 

F.  A  full  (360°)  circumferential  spoiler  produces  essentially  the  same  cavity 
flow  results  as  a  spoiler  placed  only  around  the  cavity's  front  half. 

G.  For  a  given  porosity,  many  small  openings  produce  more  uniform  cavity  flow 
than  a  spoiler  with  larger  holes  or  slots. 

H.  The  picket  fence  spoiler  bleeds  air  into  the  wake  in  the  form  of  vertical 

sheets  causing  shear  layers  only  in  the  vertical  plane,  whereas  the  spoiler  with 

circular  holes  bleeds  air  into  the  wake  in  individual  jets  causing  shear  layers 
vertically  as  well  as  horizontally. 

I.  Pressure  gradients  within  the  cavity  range  between  0.02  and  1.0  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

J.  Cylindrical  spoilers,  see  Figure  27,  produce  the  lowest  vortex  velocities 
within  the  cavity. 

K.  The  vortex  flow  velocity  within  the  cavity  is  about  45  percent  of  the  free- 
stream  velocity. 
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PHYSICS  OF  A  HOT  AIR  BALLOON 
John  P.  Jackson* 

Abstract 

This  paper  discusses  the  physics  and  governing  equations  for  a  hot  air  balloon. 

The  equations  for  lift,  drag,  solar  effects,  heat  transfer,  and  dimpling  are  derived 
from  basic  principles  and  demonstrative  calculations  are  made  for  a  standard  hot  air 
balloon.  Where  applicable,  actual  flight  test  data  are  used  to  aid  in  analysis. 

I.  Introduction 

Lighter- than-air  flight  is  much  older  than  heavier-than-air  flight.  There  is  good 
reason  for  this:  lighter-than-air  flight  is  far  simpler  both  scientifically  and  tech¬ 
nologically.  Yet,  surprisingly,  the  physical  principles  of  aerostatic  systems  do  not 
seem  to  be  as  widely  known  as  aerodynamic  systems,  even  though  the  physics  of  the  latter 
is  far  more  complex. 

This  paper  dealing  with  one  kind  of  aerostatic  system,  a  hot  air  balloon,  has  been 
written  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  author,  in  believing  that  the  study  of  aero¬ 
statics  is  an  excellent  primer  to  the  study  of  aerodynamics,  wishes  to  make  some  of  his 
calculations  available  to  instructors  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  And  second,  hot  air 
ballooning,  a  popular  sport,  has  been  part  of  cadet  flying  activities  and  hence  such  a 
paper  might  be  worthwhile  for  supplementing  such  a  program. 

The  author  holds  a  comnercial  hot  air  balloon  license  and,  though  presently 
inactive  in  the  sport,  was  a  co-organizer  of  a  hot  air  balloon  club  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico;  co-authored  a  book  on  hot  air  ballooning  (Ref.  1);  and  performed  some  flight 
measurements  of  his  own  balloon  which  form  the  bases  for  the  calculations  in  this  paper. 
The  author  is  indebted  to  his  former  ballooning  partner,  Lt  Col  Rudolph  Dichtl  and  to 
Aerodynamicist  Capt  Eric  Jumper  for  his  support  of  these  calculations. 

Throughout  this  paper,  reference  will  be  made  to  what  the  author  calls  a  "Standard 
Hot  Air  Balloon"  whose  characteristics  are  specified  in  Table  1.  This  will  allow  all 
calculations  performed  herein  to  be  standardized  to  a  balloon  with  these  parameters. 

To  determine  the  flight  parameters  of  any  other  balloon  configuration,  one  can  simply 
and  straightforwardly  proceed  to  scale  the  results  by  using  the  appropriate  physical 
equations.  All  calculations  will  be  performed  in  the  more  familiar  but  awkward 
"British"  system  of  units  and  wherever  appropriate  the  result  in  the  metric  system  will 
also  be  reported.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  balloon  manufacturers  still  use  the 
"British"  system  to  specify  their  balloon  parameters  and,  therefore,  these  are  usually 
the  more  familiar  to  the  balloon  enthusiast. 


*Captaln,  USAF,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  DFP 
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Tab! 

STANDARD  HOT 

e  1 

AIR  BALLOON 

V 

53,000  ft3 

1.50  x  109 

3 

cm 

D 

46.6  ft 

1.42  x  103 

cm 

Ti 

137°F 

331.4°K 

T 

o 

51°F 

263. 6°K 

F 

4  x  10S  BTU/hr 

1.17  x  1013 

ergs/sec 

P' 

o 

14.7  lb/in 

1.10  x  106 

dynes /cm9 

«s 

.5 

aIR 

.27 

eb 

.9 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  list  of  symbols  at  the  end  of  this  paper  and,  as 
such,  symbols  may  not  be  defined  in  the  text  although  many  are. 

II.  Aerostatics  of  Hot  Air  Ballooning 

To  many  people  who  watch  a  balloon  quietly  drifting  on  an  early  morning  flight,  it 
seems,  somehow,  that  the  balloon  really  shouldn't  be  there  because  it  appears  to  violate 
that  well  established  principle  popularly  ascribed  to  Newton —  "What  goes  up,  must  come 
down."  Perhaps  the  reason  the  floating  balloon  looks  so  much  out  of  place  is  that 
we  psychologically  turn  around  in  our  minds  what  is  reality  and  what  is  the  absence  of 
it.  For  example,  consider  the  two  pictures  in  Figure  1.  In  side  A,  we  see  a  picture 


Figure  1.  Two  Ways  of  Looking  at  a  Balloon 


showing  how  we  normally  see  a  balloon--a  ball  apparently  suspended  in  free  space.  All 
other  objects  which  we  see  fall  towards  earth  but  this  one  has  the  uncanny  ability  to 
rise.  However,  if  we  could,  for  a  moment,  put  on  a  special  type  of  visual  aid  which 
would  allow  us  to  see  mass  density,  our  view  would  change  completely  and  everything 
would  make  sense  again.  For  then,  we  would  see  things  as  in  side  B  where  the  balloon 
would  now  appear  as  a  hole,  a  vacancy  in  a  dense  sea  of  air.  This  hole  would  appear 
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to  move  upward  only  because  the  dense  air,  which  is  what  possesses  weight,  falls  toward 
the  ground  as  any  massive  object  must.  We  have  no  trouble  reconciling  the  motion  of  the 
hole  for  its  movement,  we  see,  merely  reflects  the  response  of  the  dense  fluid  to  its 
own  gravitational  weight.  The  air  fluid  simply  tries  to  "work"  the  hole  or  bubble  up 
as  high  as  it  can  until  some  stable  equilibrium  is  achieved. 

So  if  we  realize  that  Newton's  Law  applies  to  the  surrounding  air  and  not  to  a  hole 
in  that  gaseous  medium,  we  should  have  no  trouble  understanding  that  a  balloon  is  not  in 
violation  of  that  principle.  Of  course,  any  weight  which  is  attached  to  that  hole  such 
as  the  balloon  fabric,  gondola,  passengers,  and  even  any  air  which  might  be  occupying 
the  volume  of  the  hole  is  subject  to  Newton's  Law;  but  these  will  only  retard  the 
vacancy's  response  to  the  surrounding  air's  readjustments. 

In  the  following  sections,  this  basic  idea  will  be  described  by  equations  of 
physics . 

A.  Archimedes'  Principle 

The  lift  on  a  hot  air  balloon  system  is  based  on  the  Law  of  Archimedes  which 
states  that  the  net  upward  lift,  L,  supporting  the  balloon  at  a  fixed  altitude  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  air,  Wq,  displaced  by  the  balloon  minus  the  weight  of  air,  ,  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  The  following  is  a  derivation  of  that  law  (Ref.  2). 

Consider  the  element  of  fluid  shown  in  Figure  2.  In  a  sense,  this  fluid  element 
is  like  a  "microballoon"  in  that  the  net  external  aerostatic  pressure  must  be  such  that 
it  can  support  the  weight  of  the  "microballoon." 


Figure  2.  Fluid  Element  in  Equilibrium 

In  the  vertical  Z-direction,  the  total  force  acting  on  the  fluid  element  by  pres 
sure  from  adjacent  fluid  elements  above  and  below  is  A  [  P  -  (P  +  d  P)  ]  =  -AdP.  If 
the  element  is  at  rest,  then  this  force  must  be  equal  to  the  weight,  p  g  AdZ ,  of  the 
element.  This  is  expressed  in  the  relation 
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called  the  Equation  of  Aerostatic  Equilibrium.  This  shows  that  gravity  induces  a  slight 
pressure  gradient  in  an  otherwise  homogeneous  and  uniform  static  fluid. 

Eqn  (1)  can  be  integrated  over  distances  where  p  does  not  change  appreciably  to 

yield 

P(z)  ■  P  -  pgZ  (2) 

where  the  arbitrary  constant  P  is  the  value  of  pressure,  P,  at  Z“0. 

This  equation  with  constant  />  is  valid  in  calculating  the  net  lift  on  a  hot  air 
balloon,  i.e.,  Archimedes'  Principle,  since  over  the  height  of  a  balloon  (much  smaller 
than  the  scale  height  of  the  atmosphere),  i>  changes  negligibly. 


Figure  3.  Calculation  of  Buoyant  Forces  on  Arbitrarily  Shaped  Body 


The  upward  lift,  L,  on  an  arbitrarily  shaped  body  of  density  p^  immersed  in  a 

reservoir  of  density  pQ  as  shown  in  Figure  3  can  be  calculated  in  the  following  manner. 

The  net  force  acting  on  an  element  of  surface  area  dA  is  normal  to  that  element  (because 
this  force  arises  from  fluid  pressure  which  always  acts  normal  to  any  arbitrary  surface) 
and  has  magnitude  (P^  -  Pq)  dA.  The  vertical  component  of  this  force,  dL,  is 

(Pi  "  V  dA  C0S  Fr0m  Eqn  dL  =  (Po  '  Pi*  8  Z  C0S9dA  +  (Pi  '  V  COS0dA’  and 

L  -  /  dL  -  f  (po  -  Pl)  gZ  COSQdA  (3) 

closed 

surface 

area 

where  the  term  containing  (P^  -  Pq)  integrates  to  zero.  This  can  be  easily  seen  by 

noting:  f  (P,  -  P  )  COSfidA  «(?,-?)  f COSgdA  -  (P.  -  P  )  f  vertical  projection  »  0. 

J  l  o  i  o  J  l  o  J  of  surface  element 

closed 

surface 

area 
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Now,  Z  COSfldA  is  the  volume  element,  dV,  of  a  tube  of  cross-sectional  area  |  COSgdA  | 
extending  from  a  horizontal  plane  located  at  Z  -  0  to  the  surface  element,  dA,  Eqn  (3) 
can  be  integrated  with  respect  to  dV  (noting  that  dV  has  the  same  sign  as  COSg) 
resulting  in  an  integration  over  the  net  volume  of  the  body: 

L  "  8  f  <p0  '  Pi>  dV  ’  (4) 

volume 

This  is  Archimedes' Law;  8  £  pQ  dV  is  the  weight,  Wq,  of  fluid  displaced  by  the  body  and 

g  £  pi  dV  is  the  weight,  W^,  of  the  fluid  contained.  The  reason  for  the  buoyant  force 

is  now  clear:  if  the  pressure  on  the  outside  of  the  body  decreases  more  rapidly  with 
altitude  than  the  pressure  inside  of  the  body,  then  there  is  a  net  upward  force  and  the 
body  is  "buoyed  up,"  as  it  were. 

B.  Lift  Equation  for  a  Hot  Air  Balloon 

With  p  and  p^,  the  constant  densities  of  air  outside  and  inside  the  hot  air 

balloon  of  volume,  V,  Eqn  (4)  becomes 

L  -  (p0  -  Pl)  g  V  •  (5) 

These  densities  are  related  to  pressure  and  absolute  temperature  outside  and  Inside  by 
the  air  equation  of  state, 

P*BTp  .  (6) 

In  a  hot  air  balloon,  the  mouth  at  the  bottom  of  the  envelope  bag  is  open  to  allow 

insertion  of  hot  air  from  the  burner  just  below  it.  Thus,  at  the  open  mouth,  the  pres¬ 

sure  inside  must  equal  the  pressure  outside.  According  to  Eqn  (2)  the  pressure  Inside 
(and  outside)  the  balloon  cannot  vary  more  than  pgD  where  D  is  the  balloon  diameter. 

Since  the  ratio  pgD/P  =.  10  5  ,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  pressure  inside  (and  outside), 
P  (and  Pq),  is  very  nearly  constant.  However,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  this 

slight  pressure  variation  when  integrated  over  the  surface  of  the  balloon  is  responsible 
for  the  balloons  lift.  Since  the  pressures  and  densities  (inside  and  outside)  are 
essentially  constant  over  the  height  of  a  balloon,  then  according  to  Eqn  (6)  the  tem¬ 
perature  must  also  be  very  nearly  constant  within  the  balloon  envelope  (and  outside  of 
it).  Since  P^  and  Pq  are  equal,  it  follows  from  Eqn  (6)  that  pQTo  -  p^T^  ant*  E<Jn  (5) 

becomes  the  lift  equation  for  a  hot  air  balloon: 

L*PoVg(l^)  '  <7> 
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This  relation  implies  that  the  lift  is  zero  if  Tj  ■  Tq.  If,  however,  'I\  »  Tq,  then 
L  "  po  V  g,  the  maximum  possible  lift  for  a  hot  air  balloon  system. 

For  the  standard  balloon,  the  lift  equation  is  plotted  in  Figure  4  as  a  function 

of  T  and  T. . 
o  i 


Figure  4.  Lift  of  a  Standard  Hot  Air  Balloon  Versus  Temperature  of  Air  Inside 


III.  Thermodynamics  of  Hot  Air  Ballooning 


A.  Energy  Considerations  of  a  Hot  Air  Balloon. 

Within  a  hot  air  balloon  of  volume,  V,  the  total  amount  of  thermal  energy  E 
(measured  by  the  internal  temperature,  T^ ,  and  density,  Pi>  is  given  by  the  expression 


E  -  CpPl  V  Tt  (8) 

where  Cp  is  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure.  A  fundamental  thermodynamic 

principle  of  any  hot  air  balloon  system  of  constant  volume  which  can  freely  transfer 
air  between  the  inside  and  external  environments  at  constant  altitude  is  that,  regard¬ 
less  of  temperature,  E  always  remains  constant  in  time;  that  is, 


dE 

dt 


0  • 


(9) 
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This  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  requirement  that,  except  for  very  small  vertical  gra¬ 
dients  (induced  by  gravity  -  see  Eqn  (2)),  the  pressures  inside  and  outside,  Pj  and  Pq, 

are  very  nearly  the  same.  This  implies  that  the  density  and  temperature  vary  inversely 
with  one  another  so  that  P^  is  always  very  close  in  magnitude  to  Pq.  For  an  ideal  gas, 

P  -  (y  -  1)  e  (10) 


where  e  is  the  energy/volume  and  y  is  the  ratio  of  specific  heats  at  constant  pressure 
and  volume.  Therefore,  for  a  hot  air  balloon  of  constant  volume,  V,  the  internal  pres¬ 
sure's  being  nearly  uniform  implies,  by  Eqn  (10),  that  the  internal  energy  density, 
e  =  E/V,  is  also.  Hence, 

E  «  P  V/(y  -  1)  -  const.  (11) 

When  no  changes  in  altitude  are  occurring,  Pq  =,  const,  and  Eqn  (9)  follows  immediately. 

When  the  balloon  is  changing  altitude,  the  total  energy,  E,  changes  in  proportion  to 
the  vertical  velocity.  This  effect  will  be  considered  later. 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  adding  heat  to  a  balloon  envelope  in  flight  is  not  to  increase 
its  thermal  energy  content  but  to  reduce  the  density  of  air  inside  (by  air  flow  exiting 
through  the  mouth)  which,  according  to  Eqn  (8),  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  temperature.  By  making  the  air  inside  the  balloon  less  dense,  the 
balloon  becomes  buoyant  as  explained  in  the  previous  section. 

In  flight,  a  hot  air  balloon  exchanges  energy  with  its  environment  and  receives 
energy  from  its  burner  system.  This  is  depicted  in  Figure  5. 


EXTERNAL 
AIR  FLOW 


Figure  5.  Energy  Changes  Within  a  Hot  Air  Balloon 

Sources  of  Heating:  Flight  Burner,  Absorption  of  Solar  and  Terrestrial  Radiation 
Sources  of  Cooling:  Thermal  Radiation,  Heat  Conduction  from  Balloon 
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As  energy  Is  lost  or  gained  from  within  the  envelope,  air  is  passed  through  the 
mouth  (to  maintain  pressure  equilibrium)  which  changes  the  density  of  the  contained  air 
and  hence  the  lifting  force  of  the  balloon. 

The  various  modes  of  energy  exchange  are  discussed  below. 

The  most  obvious  energy  exchange  mechanism  is  from  the  flight  burner  which  supplies 
heat  at  a  rate 

burner  "  F  N  <12> 

where  F  is  the  power  output  of  the  burner  specified  by  the  manufacturer  (BTU/hr  or 
erg/sec)  and  N  the  fraction  of  time  the  burner  is  on  in  order  to  compensate  for  heat 
losses  from  the  balloon. 

Other  sources  of  balloon  heating  are  as  follows  (References  3,  6,  and  7).  First, 
and  most  Important  for  normal-sized  sport  balloons,  is  direct  absorption  of  the  solar 
radiative  flux  (power/area),  S.  If  the  absorptivity  for  this  radiation  by  the  balloon 
fabric  is  yg,  then  the  power  absorbed  is 

^solar  “  2  Vs3  V/D  <13> 

where  D  is  the  balloon  diameter.  The  factor  3/2  V/D  is  simply  the  cross-sectional  area 
of  the  balloon  which  intercepts  the  parallel  solar  flux.  A  second  source  of  balloon 
heating  is  also  from  the  sun  but  by  diffuse  reflection  from  the  earth's  surface.  In 
this  case  the  heating  rate  is 


*  reflected 


^solar  r 


(14) 


where  r  is  the  reflectivity  of  the  Earth's  surface.  Obviously,  6  ,,  .  s  Q  ,  .  A 

1  ’  Reflected  xsolar 

third  source  of  heating  is  absorption  by  the  balloon  skin  of  thermal  radiation  emitted 
from  the  ground  with  temperature  Tg.  With  Qir,  the  absorptivity  of  thermal  radiation 

and  the  emissivity  of  the  ground,  the  balloon  heating  rate  is 


$!R  ■  I  "iR  <g  °  Tg4  V/D 


(15) 


where  rj  is  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  Constant. 


Acting  against  these  mechanisms  of  balloon  heating  are  two  main  sources  of  heat 
loss  from  a  hot  air  balloon.  The  first,  and  most  significant  for  sport  balloons,  is  the 
emission  of  thermal  radiation  given  by 

^thermal  ’  '6  <b  »  V  V/D  <16> 
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where  Tg  is  the  skin  temperature  of  the  balloon  fabric  and  is  the  balloon  emissivity; 

this  loss  occurring  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  balloon  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
ratio  V/D  as  in  the  previous  terms.  According  to  Reference  3,  Tg  varies  only  a  few 

degrees  less  than  the  inside  temperature  of  the  balloon,  so  Tg  =*  T^. 

The  other  loss  mode  is  by  heat  conduction  to  the  surrounding  air.  Except  when  the 
balloon  is  moving  relative  to  the  surrounding  air  (such  as  in  rising  or  encountering  a 
wind  shear  in  flight,  for  example),  the  conductive  heat  loss  is  by  free  convection  where 
air  that  is  heated  is  induced  to  flow  over  t;he  surface  thereby  removing  heat  emanating 
from  the  balloon  skin.  A  simple  formula  for  the  heat  power  loss  by  free  convection  is 
(Ref.  10) 


-6H  (T  -  T  )  V/D 
os  o 


(17) 


where  Hq,  the  heat  transfer  coefficient,  is  given  by 


H 

o 


(18) 


where  h  is  a  constant  of  proportionality  given  in  the  list  of  symbols.  Eqn  (18)  comes 
from  consideration  of  free  convection  around  a  cylinder  of  diameter  D  but  with  the 
coefficient  h  modified  so  as  to  approximate  the  spherical  geometry  of  the  balloon. 
However,  when  a  hot  air  balloon  is  in  the  presence  of  an  external  air  flow,  the  nature 
of  the  convective  heat  transfer  is  termed  "forced"  and  Eqn  (17)  remains  valid  if  the 
heat  transfer  coefficient  is  modified  to  the  forced  value  (Ref.  10) 

H  =  Nu  \/D  (19) 

o 


where  \  is  the  thermal  conduction  coefficient  at  temperature  (Tg  +  Tq)/2  and  the 
Nusselt  Number,  Nu,  is  given  by 

Nu  -  C  (Re)'67  (Pr)'4  .  (20) 

In  Eqn  (20),  C  is  a  constant  of  proportionality  (see  list  of  symbols).  Pr  is  the 
Prandtl  Number  of  the  air,  and  Re  is  the  Reynolds  Number  characteristic  of  the  flow 
configuration,  given  by 

Re  -  pQ  D  v/u  (21) 

where  y  is  the  viscosity  of  the  air  given  by 

n  -  X  Pr/Cp  •  (22) 
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Eqns  (17)  thru  (22)  take  into  account  that  the  heat  transter  by  thermal  conduction  occurs 
over  a  boundary  layer  set  up  over  the  balloon  envelope  either  by  free  or  forced  air 
flow. 

In  the  limit  of  zero  air  velocity,  v,  the  Reynolds  Number,  Re,  goes  to  zero  implying 
that  the  heat  transfer  for  forced  convection  vanishes.  However,  before  that  limit  is 
reached,  the  Eqn  (19)  becomes  inapplicable  giving  way  to  Eqn  (20)  since  the  heat  transfer 
is  accomplished  by  free  convection  at  zero  external  air  flow  velocity. 


The  final  mode  of  energy  transfer  into  the  balloon  volume  is  by  the  passing  of  air 
(which  contains  thermal  energy  of  its  own)  through  the  mouth.  This  particular  mecha¬ 
nism  of  energy  exchange  is  different  from  those  discussed  previously  in  that  it  depends 
directly  upon  the  net  power  loss  or  gain  rates  of  the  above-mentioned  mechanisms  of 
heat  transfer.  Clearly  this  must  be  so;  according  to  Eqn  (9),  there  is  no  overall 
change  in  the  heat  content, so  the  rate  of  energy  spillage  of  air,  Q  ,  through  the 

mouth  must  balance  the  totality  of  heat  transferred  by  the  other  mechanisms.  That  is. 


Q 


air 


-Q 


(23) 


where 


■^burner 


+  Q  ,  +  Q 

xsolar  x 


reflected  +  ^IR 


+  Q 


thermal 

rad 


+ 


As  mentioned  before,  if  the  balloon  is  changing  altitude,  the  air  inside  still 
seeks  pressure  equilibrium  but,  in  this  case,  the  outside  pressure  to  which  the  inside 
air  pressure  is  trying  to  adjust  is  changing.  Then  dE/dt  is  not  equal  to  zero  but  is 
found  by  differentiating  Eqn  (11)  where  now  the  pressure  environment  changes  with 
altitude  (see  Eqn  (11)). 


dE  _  _V_  dP  V  dP  dZ  / pQVg\  dZ  .... 

dt  y-1  dt  “  y-1  dZ  dt  “  l  y-l  J  dt  1  4' 

Thus,  when  a  balloon  is  changing  altitude,  -dE/dt  given  by  Eqn  (24)  must  be  added  to 
the  expression  for  Q  given  in  Eqn  (23).  This  will,  by  Eqn  (23),  modify  the  energy  flow 
rate,  Qa£r»  into  or  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  balloon.  However,  the  unmodified  relation 

for  Q  can  be  used  whenever  dZ/dt  is  small  enough  so  that  |dE/dt|  is  sufficiently 
smaller  than  the  magnitude  of  any  of  the  terms  comprising  Q  in  Eqn  (23). 

Q  ,  can  be  related  to  the  mass  flow  rate  dm/dt  Induced  to  flow  into  or  out  of 
air 

the  mouth  of  the  balloon  to  maintain  pressure  balance  by 


Q 


air 


C 

P 


dm  ™ 

dt  Tk 


(25) 
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where 


T 


k 


if  flow  is  out  of  balloon;  Q  >  0  (Q  <  0) 

Tq  if  flow  is  into  balloon;  Q  <  0  (Q  >  0) 


The  transfer  of  mass, 


dm, 


into  the  balloon  results  in  a  change  of  internal 


density,  Pi 


according  to 


=  -6 
dt  C  T,  V 
P  k 


(26) 


Using  Eqn  (7)  and  (26)  above,  one  can  find  the  equation  governing  the  temperature,  T., 
within  the  balloon. 


QBT  . 

(T  VP 

P  ° 


if  Q  >  0  (Q  <  0) 
air 


•  2 

QBTi 


C  T  VP 
p  o  o 


if  Q  <  0  (Qflir  >  0) 


(27) 


For  any  open  hot  air  balloon  system  of  constant  volume,  Q  can  be  calculated  by 
Eqn  (12)  thru  (22)  and  (24).  In  particular,  for  the  "Standard  Hot  Air  Balloon"  defined 
in  Table  1,  the  various  components  of  Q  given  in  Eqn  (23)  are  given  in  Figures  6  and  7. 


Figure  6.  Power  Gains  and  Losses  by  Standard  Hot  Air  Balloon 
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Figure  7.  Power  Loss  by  Forced  Convection,  Eqn  (19),  for  Standard  Hot  Air  Balloon 

(solid  lines);  and  Power  Loss  (Gain)  by  Balloon  Changing  Altitude,  Eqn  (24), 
for  Standard  Hot  Air  Balloon  (dashed  Line) 

(Velocity  means  wind  velocity  and  balloon's  vertical  velocity  for  convection 
curves  and  altitude  curves  respectively.) 

It  is  apparent  that  the  dominant  heat  transfer  mechanism  is  by  thermal  radiation 
which  exceeds  that  by  free  convection  by  roughly  a  factor  of  six  (Stefan  has  calculated 
a  greater  free  convection  with  a  ratio  of  approximately  2:1  in  favor  of  thermal  radia¬ 
tion  (Ref.  6)).  The  effects  of  changing  altitude  become  non-negligible  relative  to 
thermal  emission  at  rise  or  sink  rates  of  approximately  10  or  15  mph  (447  or  670  cm/sec). 
At  speeds  below  this,  this  effect  can  usually  be  safely  Ignored  for  estimative  calcula¬ 
tions. 

B.  A  Simple  Thermodynamic  Model  of  a  Hot  Air  Balloon. 

It  is  possible  to  formulate  a  simple  model  for  estimating  temperature  changes 
within  a  balloon  assuming  no  heat  is  added  by  the  burner.  If  most  of  the  energy  lost  is 
by  thermal  radiation,  Q  =»  Qthermal!  that  is, 

rad 
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where  A  “  6  ^  <j  V/D.  If  we  assume  Tg  ■  T^  for  simplicity  (Ref.  3  Indicates  that 
T  -  T 

-  =»■  3%), and  since  Q  <  0,  Eqn  (27)  gives 


(29) 


where  U 


<b  a 


DC  o  T 
p  F'o  o 


This  has  the  solution 


+  p  f 


where  T  is  the  initial  flight  temperature. 


(30) 


For  the  standard  balloon,  U  =  1.16  x  10  1  (°FS  sec)”'  (2.18  x  10~18  (°RB  sec)"') 
which  for  a  temperature  of  105°F  (313. 6°K)  gives  dT^/dt  =  .37°F/sec  (.21°K/sec).  This 

agrees  nicely  with  data  taken  by  the  author  which  gives  d^/dt  -  .20°F/sec  (0.11°K/sec) 

at  the  same  temperature  and  zero  wind  velocity. 

According  to  Eqn  (25),  the  air  mass  flow  rate  of  air  into  the  balloon  is  (using 
this  simplified  model) 


dm 

dt 


6  cb  gVTi4 

DC  T 
P  o 


(31) 


For  the  standard  balloon,  this  amounts  to  dm/dt  “  3.0  lbs/sec  (1.36  kg/sec)  or 

39.4  ft3/sec  (1.12  m3/sec).  Given  a  mouth  area  of  roughly  64  ft*  (5.9mS),  the  flow 
velocity  into  the  mouth  is  .62  ft/sec  (18.8  cm/sec). 


For  level  flight,  buoyancy  must  be  maintained  by  keeping  the  flight  temperature 
constant.  This  means  that  Q  “  0.  Assuming  again  that  the  power  loss  is  by  emission  of 
thermal  radiation,  we  find  that  the  burner  must  balance  this  loss  rate  so  that 

^burner  “  ^thermal  or 
rad 


(32) 
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For  the  standard  balloon,  this  gives  a  value  for  N  of  .33  which  means  that  the  burner 
must  be  on  for  33%  of  the  time  to  hold  level  flight. 

If  the  lift  Eqn  (8)  is  differentiated  with  respect  to  time,  the  following  relation 
results . 


,,  go  VT  dT, 
dL  *** o  o  l 

dt  2  dt 

Ti 

Assuming  dT^/dt  is  given  by  Eqn  (29),  Eqn  (33)  becomes 


(33) 


dL  „  ~6gVfb  Ti 

dt  DC  T 
P  o 


(34) 


For  the  standard  balloon,  this  corresponds  to  a  loss  of  lift  at  3  lbs/sec,  the  rate 
which  we  already  calculated  that  mass  is  flowing  into  the  balloon  system,  making  it 
heavier.  In  particular,  from  Eqn  (34)  and  (31),  the  mass  flow  rate  is  related  to  the 
rate  of  lift,  L,  by 


dm  1  dL 
dt  g  dt 


(35) 


Indeed,  this  relation  can  also  be  shown  true  for  a  gener&l  Q  (see  Eqn  (23))  by  combining 
Eqn  (8),  (25)  and  (27).  Thus,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  8,  the  balloon  mass  within  the 
envelope  becomes  heavier  as  mass  is  taken  in  from  the  external  environment  as  a  result 
of  heat  loss. 


Figure  8.  A  Cooling  Hot  Air  Balloon  Takes  in  Air  Containing  Thermal  Energy  at  a  Lower 
Temperature  and  Greater  Density  to  Compensate  for  the  Energy  Loss.  As  this 
Happens,  the  Balloon  Becomes  Heavier  and  Will  Start  to  Move  Downward. 
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IV.  Aerodynamics  of  Hot  Air  Ballooning 

A.  Equation  of  Motion  for  a  Hot  Air  Balloon 

The  aerodynamics  of  hot  air  ballooning  is  based  on  Newton's  Law  of  Motion, 


F 


(36) 


The  net  external  force,  F,  a  vector  acting  on  the  balloon  consists  of  three  terms,  a 
vertical  lift  force,  L,  a  wind  resistance  force,  R,  and  a  vertical  weight  force,  W, 
which  includes  the  weight  of  the  balloon  envelope,  gondola,  etc.  That  is, 

F  =  L  +  R  +  W  .  (37) 

L  can  be  expressed  as 


L  =  LZ  (38) 

where  Z  is  a  unit  vector  pointing  vertically  upward  and  L  is  given  by  Eqn  (8).  R  is 
given  by 

K--fCD°o(!)l*-V(V-  V  (39) 

where  CD  is  the  drag  coefficient  (taken  in  this  paper  to  be  1/2);  0q,  the  density  of 
the  external  air;  V,  the  velocity  of  the  balloon;  and  V  ,  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
acting  on  the  balloon. 

In  Eqn  (36),  the  mass  of  the  balloon  is  expressed  by  the  following  relation: 


n> 


0 1 


V  +  M  +  - 


(40) 


The  first  term,  Pl  V,  is  the  mass  of  the  enclosed  air  which,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 

balloon. is  acted  upon  by  F.  The  second  term,  M  -  |W/g|,  is  the  mass  of  the  balloon  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  the  envelope ,  fuel,  gondola,  passengers,  etc.  The  final  term,  1/2  V,  is 

the  mass  of  the  external  air  dragged  by  the  balloon.  For  a  perfectly  buoyant  balloon, 
it  is  easy  to  show  that 


m 


(41) 


Another  way  to  describe  the  terms  which  comprise  F  in  Eqn  (37)  with  the  exception 
of  R,  is  to  say  that  F  is  comprised  of  the  weight  of  the  various  mass  components, 
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described  above.  For  example,  the  weight  of  the  enclosed  air  is  L  (a  sort  of  negative 
weight),  the  weight  of  the  balloon  equipment  is  W,  and  the  weight  of  the  dragged  external 
air  is  zero  since  this  air  is  perfectly  buoyant. 

B.  Buoyant  Balloon  in  an  External  Air  Flow 

Consider  a  balloon  acted  upon  by  an  external  air  flow  as  shown  in  Figure  9. 


Figure  9.  Balloon  in  External  Air  Flow 


If  the  balloon  is  buoyant,  L  “  -W  and 


R  -  n.  •  (42) 

Since  the  acceleration,  dV/dt,  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  air  flow,  Eqn  (42) 
becomes  the  scalar  equation  (using  Eqns  (39)  and  (41)) 


The  solution  of  Eqn  (43)  is 


where  a  ■  C„  v  /D.  From  this  relation  it  can  be  seen  that  a  balloon  starting  from  rest 
D  w 

at  time  t  “  0,  will  acquire  one  half  the  velocity  of  the  external  air  flow  in  a  time 
t  "  1/a.  This  time  is  then  a  measure  of  the  dynamic  response  of  a  balloon  to  an 
impinging  wind. 

As  an  example,  consider  a  standard  balloon,  traversing  over  the  ground,  which 
encounters  a  slowly  rising  or  sinking  air  (a  "thermal")  which  has  a  vertical  speed  of 
5  cm/sec  (.16  ft/sec),  the  dynamic  response  time  is  568  sec.  However,  for  a  balloon 
encountering  a  wind  shear  of  15  mph  (6.7  m/sec)  the  response  time  is  4.?.  sec. 

The  distance  traveled  from  time  t  •  0  to  a  time  t  is  the  Integral  of  Eqn  (44).' 
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x(t)  i  v  t 
w 


~  In  (a t+1) 


(45) 


At  the  response  tine, 


)-? 

1  -  In  (2) 

D 

. 

(46) 


which  is  independent  of  v  .  Thus,  a  balloon  will  always  traverse  the  same  distance  In 

the  response  time  regardless  of  the  speed  of  the  external  air  flow.  For  the  standard 
balloon,  this  distance  is  26.6  ft  (8.7  m),  just  over  half  its  diameter.  This  means,  in 
words,  that  a  buoyant  balloon  will  always  respond  to  any  wind  over  a  distance  of  roughly 
half  its  diameter  but  in  a  time  proportional  to  the  speed  of  the  air  flow. 


C.  Response  of  a  Balloon  to  Loss  of  Heat 


As  a  balloon  cools,  air  flows  in  the  mouth  to  maintain  pressure  equilibrium 
as  shown  in  Figure  10.  The  weight  of  the  balloon  thereby  increases  at  the  rate  at  which 
weight  is  added. 


Figure  10.  Air  Flow  in  and  out  of  Balloon  Mouth  as  a  Response  to  Heat  Transfer 


According  to  Eqns  (25),  (26)  and  (35) 


dt  C  T 
p  o 


(47) 


where  Q,  a  negative  rate,  is  the  power  loss  from  the  balloon  by  all  processes  other 
than  mass  flow  through  the  mouth.  For  Q  constant  and  if  at  time  t  •  0,  L  ■  W,  then 
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If  short  times  only  are  considered, such  that  the  drag  force  can  be  neglected,  then 
Eqn  (36)  becomes 


where  m  '  ~2  0o  v-  The  solutions  for  v(t)  and  x(t)  are 


v(t)  lici  „  v-t 

\  p  o  °o 


/  Q  K 

x(t)  -fq  r  T - 

\  P  o  PoV 


The  time  t  over  which  Eqns  (50)  and  (51)  are  valid  can  be  estimated  by  equating  the  drag 
force  to  the  lift  force,  that  is,  when 


1  “  *  2  CD  °o  D  ]  V 


where  v  is  given  by  Eqn  (50).  Thus, 


-6D  C  T  0  V 


If  most  of  the  cooling  is  by  thermal  radiation,  Q  is  given  by  Eqn  (16)  and  for  the 
standard  balloon,  t  =  28.6  sec.  In  that  time  the  balloon  falls  62.2  ft  (18.97m) 
according  to  Eqn  (50). 

For  times  t  >  t,  the  drag  force  is  equal  to  the  lift  force, and  in  that  case. 


<  -2Qfc  D  t 

3  C  T  C_  rT~V 
,  P  o  D  uo 


The  relations  in  Eqns  (50)  and  (54)  indicate  that  a  balloon,  initially  at  a 
stationary  altitude,  will  start  to  sink  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  the  time  squared 
until  it  reaches  terminal  velocity,  but  because  of  continued  cooling,  mass  is  constantly 
added  to  the  balloon  so  that  its  terminal  velocity  increases  slowly  with  the  square 
root  of  time. 
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D.  Response  of  Balloon  to  Loss  of  Ballast 

If  the  balloon  suddenly  loses  an  amount  of  weight,  W,  It  will  accelerate  upwards 
until  a  limiting  velocity,  vmax,  is  reached.  As  in  the  previous  section,  this  critical 

velocity  can  be  calculated  by  equating  the  drag  force  to  the  net  upward  force  which  is 
equal  to  W. 

That  is, 


i  c„ 


(55) 


2  W  D 


V  3CD  0o 


(56) 


As  an  example,  assume  a  parachutist  of  weight  160  lbs  (72.6  kg)  jumps  from  the  standard 
balloon.  The  balloon  should  acquire  a  maximum  ascent  rate,  according  to  Eqn  (56)  of 
534  ft/min  (271  cm/sec). 

E.  Envelope  Dimpling  Limit  (Ref.  3) 


Consider  a  balloon  under  the  influence  of  an  external  air  flow  shown  in  Figure 
11.  The  question  is,  at  what  wind  velocity,  v^,  will  the  balloon  no  longer  be  able  to 
withstand  the  aerodynamic  pressure,  Rs ,  and  thereby  cease  to  be  rigid? 


+  RS 


Figure  11.  Pressure  Conditions  Effecting  Dimpling 

Such  a  problem  is  of  importance  in  determining  what  wind  speeds  are  possible  for 
inflation.  If  the  wall  of  the  balloon  could  be  displaced,  the  wall  could  be  burnt  by 
the  burner  during  inflation.  The  condition  for  collapse  to  occur  is 

P  +  R  -  P.  (57) 

o  s  1 
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2 

where  R  is  the  stagnation  pressure  which  according  to  Reference  2  is  1/2  D  v„  at  the 
s  Mo  D 

center  of  the  balloon.  At  the  mouth  of  the  balloon,  Pq  and  are  equal  and  according 
to  Eqn  (2)  the  pressure  difference  P^  -  Pq  at  one  half  the  height  of  the  balloon  must  be 

Pi  ’  p0  '  <P0  *  Pi>  8  0/2  •  (58> 

Using  Eqn  (6),  we  can  rewrite  this  relation  as 


P 


i 


P 

o 


0_  8  D/2 

o 


(59) 


The  critical  wind  speed,  vD,  can  be  calculated  from  Eqns  (39)f  (57)  and  (59)  to  give 


vD  -  7gD  (Tt  -  To)/Tt  .  (60) 

For  the  standard  balloon,  this  speed  is  10  mph  (448  cm/sec).  This  means  that  for 
wind  speeds  greater  than  v^,  the  upwind  side  of  the  balloon  will  begin  to  collapse 

because  of  the  pressure  loading  by  the  air  flow. 

Symbols 


In  order  of  appearance  in  text 


L 


8 

P(o)  (i) 

V 

T(o)  (i) 

B 


E 

C 


P 


Q 


burner 


S 


“s 


Lift 

Weight  if  air  displaced 
Weight  of  air  contained 

a 

Gravitational  acceleration  980  cm/sec 

Density  of  air  (outside)  (inside)  at  sea  level  -  1.22  x  10 
gm/cm 

Volume  of  balloon 
Temperature  (outside)  (inside) 

Constant  of  proportionality  in  gas  equation  of  state  “ 

2.87  x  10  cmS/(secS  °K) 

Thermal  energy  inside  balloon 

7 

Specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  (1.01  x  10  ergs/gm  °K) 
Power  output  of  burner 

3  3  3 

Solar  flux  442  BTU/hr  ft  (1.4  x  10  erg/cm  sec) 

Solar  absorptivity  of  envelope 
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y 

^solar 

^reflected 

r 

Tg 

>th 

fg 

a 

fb 

Q - 


X 

Nu 

C 

n 

Pr 

Q.ir 

m 

A 


a 

t 

W 


Internal  energy /volume  Inside  envelope 
Ratio  of  specific  heats  ■  1.667 
Solar  power  absorbed  by  balloon 

Reflected  solar  power  absorbed  by  balloon 

Reflectivity  of  earth's  surface  ^.06  for  most  of  earth 
Ground  temperature 

Absorptivity  of  thermal  radiation  by  balloon 
Emissivity  of  ground  .9 

-5  ,8  4 

Stefan-Boltzmann  Constant  5.673  x  10  ergs/cm  sec  °K 
Emissivity  of  balloon 

Power  loss  by  convection 

Heat  transfer  coefficient 

A  constant  of  proportionality  in  heat  transfer  by  free 

convection,  .27  when  T  is  in  °F  and  D  in  feet. 

3 

Thermal  conductivity  2.69  x  10  erg/°K  cm  sec 
Nusselt  number 

Dimensionless  number  “  .4  in  expression  for  Nusselt  number 

-4 

Viscosity  of  air  2.0/x  10  gm/cm  sec 
Prandtl  Number  ■  .7  for  air 

Power  gain  or  loss  by  air  through  mouth  of  balloon 
Mass 

6fb  a  V/D 

6fb  */(D  Cp  Po  O 
Drag  force 

Drag  coefficient,  assumed  to  be  .5 

Velocity  of  balloon 
Wind  velocity 

(Response  time  of  balloon  to  wind)  1 
Time 

Weight  of  ballast  lost 
Terminal  velocity 

Stagnation  pressure  on  balloon 

Critical  wind  speed  for  envelope  dimpling 
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STREAMLINE  PLOTTING  FOR  AXISYMMETRIC  CONE 
IN  SUPERSONIC  FLOW 
Michael  P.  Baudhuin* 

Abstract 

This  paper  describes  the  development  and  application  of  a  direct  method  of 
plotting  streamlines  arojnd  an  axisymmetric  cone  in  supersonic  flow.  The  method  first 
uses  the  Taylor-Maccoll  theory  to  determine  the  flow  properties  along  any  ray.  Once 
the  flow  properties  are  defined,  the  continuity  equation  is  applied  to  determine  the 
path  of  the  streamlines.  The  combination  of  continuity  and  the  Taylor-Maccoll  theory 
thus  results  in  a  direct  method  to  completely  define  the  flow  and  plot  the  streamlines 
around  the  cone.  It  is  a  method  which  is  easily  programmed  with  the  only  required 
inputs  being  upstream  Mach  number  and  cone  half-angle. 

I .  Introduction 

Although  a  number  of  methods  exist  for  describing  two-dimensional  supersonic  flow 
past  a  wedge,  no  direct  method  is  available  to  describe  the  flow  past  an  axisymmetric 
cone.  The  absence  of  a  direct  method  can  be  attributed  to  the  non-uniform  flow  down¬ 
stream  of  a  conical  shock  wave  (Ref.  1).  Rather  than  a  simple  flow  deflection  at  the 
shock  followed  by  a  uniform  flow  field,  as  in  the  two-dimensional  case,  only  a  part  of 
the  turning  takes  place  at  the  conical  shock  with  the  remainder  taking  place  through 
continuous  lsentropic  compression;  the  flow  field  downstream  of  the  conical  shock  then, 
though  isentropic,  is  not  uniform  (Ref.  2).  The  solution  for  this  flow,  first  given  by 
Busemann  and  in  a  different  form  by  Taylor  and  Maccoll,  consists  of  fitting  an 
isentropic  conical  flow  field  to  the  conical  shock.  Taylor  and  Maccoll  showed  that 
conditions  were  constant  on  each  ray  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  which  allowed  them  to 
write  the  three-dimensional  equations  for  the  isentropic  flow  in  terms  of  the  single 
conical  variable  theta  (Ref.  1).  This  resulted  in  an  ordinary,  non-linear  differential 
equation  which  had  to  be  solved  numerically. 

Once  the  flow  field  was  defined  through  numerical  techniques  the  streamlines  could 
be  plotted  through  a  method  called  isoclines.  This  method  involves  laying  off  straight 
line  segments  from  point  to  point  in  the  direction  specified  by  the  flow  properties 
along  rays  of  uniform  properties.  Although  relatively  accurate,  this  method  requires 
interpolation  and  cross-referencing  between  tables  and  graphs,  a  method  not  well  suited 
to  computer  techniques.  Further,  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  a  table  or  figure  with 
only  upstream  Mach  number  and  cone  half-angle,  the  usual  parameters  known  by 
investigators . 

Because  of  the  indirect  approach  to  solving  the  flow  equations,  and  the  inappli¬ 
cability  of  previous  methods  to  computer  techniques,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
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describe  the  development  and  application  of  a  new,  direct  method  for  plotting  these 
streamlines.  The  method  herein  described  uses  a  variation  of  the  Taylor-Maccoll  theory 
to  define  the  flow  properties  at  every  point  from  the  shock  to  the  cone  surface.  The 
mass  continuity  equation  is  then  employed  to  derive  an  expression  for  the  position  of  a 
streamline  as  a  function  only  of  upstream  Mach  number  and  cone  half-angle.  This  method 
does  lend  itself  to  computer  controlled  plot  routines,  and  various  computer  generated 
plots  are  included  to  demonstrate  its  applicability. 

II.  Theory 

As  mentioned  above,  the  method  requires  that  the  flow  be  defined  at  every  point 
from  the  cone  surface  to  the  shock  wave.  One  of  the  results  of  the  Taylor-Maccoll 
solution  is  the  needed  description  of  the  flow  field  in  this  region,  but,  little  of 
this  information  has  been  previously  published.  We  will  start  by  examining  the  Taylor- 
Maccoll  solution,  and  how  it  may  be  applied  to  completely  define  the  flow. 

Taylor  and  Maccoll  started  with  the  non-linear  differential  equation  for  flow 
around  a  cone.  This  equation  can  be  written  as, 


where  u  is  the  flow  velocity  along  a  ray,  g  is  the  angle  measured  from  the  cone  center¬ 
line  to  the  ray,  and  c  is  a  constant  equal  to  the  velocity  the  flow  would  achieve  if 
allowed  to  expand  adiabatically  into  a  vacuum  (Ref.  3). 

This  equation  relies  on  the  assumption  that  the  flow  is  lsentropic  ahead  of  the 
shock  as  well  as  behind  it.  At  the  shock  itself  there  is  a  discontinuity  which  remains 
constant  along  the  ray.  This  condition  that  properties  are  constant  along  each  ray 
was  first  presented  by  Busemann  and  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  shock  wave  is 
straight  with  constant  pressure  behind  it  and  that  the  cone  surface  pressure  is  constant 
(Ref.  4). 

With  these  assumptions  Taylor  and  Maccoll  proceeded  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of 
Equation  (1)  by  selecting  a  value  for  the  cone  half-angle,  g,  and  assuming  a  value  for 
u/c  at  the  cone's  surface.  They  then  integrated  the  equation  stepwise  for  small  steps 
in  g  by  replacing  the  differential  equation  by  a  finite-difference  equation  where  the 
first  value  of  g  was  the  cone  half -angle  and  the  value  for  u/c  was  the  assumed  value  on 
the  surface.  The  final  step  was  to  determine  the  appropriate  value  of  g  which 
corresponded  to  the  actual  shock.  This  was  done  by  trial  and  error.  For  each  value 
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of  ft  during  the  integration  there  was  a  corresponding  flow  angle,  0,  and  Mach  number,  M, 
The  values  for  $  and  M  were  compared  to  the  values  found  by  two-dimensional  flow 
analysis.  When  the  Mach  number  and  turning  angle  for  both  two-dimensional  and  three- 
dimensional  cases  agreed,  the  limit  of  integration  had  been  reached  and  the  correct 
shock  strength  found.  They  then  found  the  value  of  upstream  Mach  number  from  the  two- 
dimensional  shock  relationships.  Thus  Taylor  and  Maccoll  defined  the  shock  angle, 
the  upstream  Mach  number,  and  the  flow  properties  at  the  shock.  Another  of  the  results 
of  their  solution  which  Taylor  and  Maccoll  did  not,  however,  address  is  the  possibility 
of  describing  the  flow  on  every  cone- vertex-eminating  ray  from  behind  the  shock  to  the 
cone  surface  itself  (Ref.  4).  Other  authors,  however,  have  used  the  results  produced 
by  the  Taylor-Maccoll  solution  to  describe  the  flow  field  in  this  region. 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  Center  of  Analysis  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  has  published  a  book  containing  over  500  pages  of  tabulated 
results  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Zdenek  Kopal  (Ref.  3).  Although  these  results 
define  the  flow  very  accurately  everywhere  from  the  cone  surface  to  the  shock,  they  are 
of  limited  application  here  since  Mach  numbers  are  not  the  values  commonly  used  in  these 
calculations.  The  upstream  values  of  Mach  number  found  in  Kopal 's  calculations  corre¬ 
spond  to  a  given  value  of  cone  half-angle  and  cone  surface  velocity.  The  free  stream 
values  are  therefore  Mach  numbers  such  as  3.2383  or  2.7349  and  of  little  direct  use  in 
most  cases.  As  Kopal  describes  in  his  book  (Ref.  3): 

We  begin  with  a  known  semi-apex  angle  of  solid  cone  and  an 

assumed  value  of  ug/c;  but  the  corresponding  Mach  number  cannot 

be  determined  until  after  we  have  crossed  the  shock  wave...  It 
does  not  seem  possible  to  carry  out  a  solution  numerically  or 
otherwise  with  preassigned  values  of  ftg  and  u/a. 

So  Kopal,  using  the  Taylor-Maccoll  method,  gives  the  flow  properties  on  every  ray  from 
the  cone  surface  to  the  shock  with  five-digit  accuracy.  This  provides  more  information 
than  Taylor  and  Maccoll,  but  again,  lists  the  flow  properties  at  values  of  upstream 
Mach  number  that  are  not  always  the  values  desired.  Since  Kopal' s  calculations  could 
not  provide  the  data  for  an  arbitrary  value  of  Mach  number,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
create  a  numerical  program  which  could. 

The  program  we  developed  follows  much  along  the  line  of  the  Taylor-Maccoll  method 
in  that  it  integrates  the  non-linear  second  order  differential  equation  that  describes 
the  flow.  It  differs  from  Kopal's  method,  however,  in  that  an  upstream  Mach  number  is 
chosen,  and  the  flow  turning  angle  and  downstream  Mach  number  are  computed  at  each  ray 
as  a  function  of  this  Mach  number.  Our  program  starts  by  assuming  a  value  for  u/c  on 
the  surface  and  integrates  the  equation  stepwise  for  small  steps  in  ft.  It  then 
compares  the  values  against  the  turn  angle  and  Mach  number  that  would  be  obtained  if 
the  chosen  upstream  Mach  number  were  to  pass  through  a  two-dimensional  shock  at  the 
given  angle  ft.  If  there  is  not  a  ray  where  the  two  values  match,  then  the  program 
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changes  u/c  at  the  surface  and  proceeds  In  an  iterative  fashion  until  the  two-dimensional 
and  three-dimensional  cases  agree.  These  values  are  then  stored,  and  the  result 
is  a  complete  description  of  the  flow  from  cone  surface  to  shock  wave  for  any  value  of 
upstream  Mach  number  and  cone  half-angle. 


Once  we  defined  the  flow  (velocity,  pressure,  and  temperature)  at  every  ray  from 
the  cone  surface  to  the  shock  wave,  we  devised  a  method  to  accurately  determine  the 
streamline  positions  as  a  function  of  those  properties.  As  mentioned  earlier,  we  did 
this  through  the  application  of  the  mass  continuity  equation.  To  successfully  apply  the 
equation,  we  found  it  necessary  to  describe  all  its  terms  as  functions  of  the  properties 
defined  by  our  solution  of  the  Taylor- Maccoll  equation.  The  following  section  describes 
how  this  was  accomplished. 


We  first  considered  a  cone  in  supersonic  flow  with  a  control  volume  defined  along 
two  arbitrary  rays  extending  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone  to  some,  also  arbitrary, 
streamline  as  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 


Figure  1.  Axisymmetrical  Cone 


Since  mass  cannot  be  transported  across  a  streamline,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
mass  transported  across  the  conical  surface  area  defined  by  r^  and  ^r^  must  exactly 
equal  the  mass  transported  across  the  conical  surface  area  defined  by  r„  and 


the  downstream  closure  of  our  control  volume.  For  this  reason  the  reference  area 


A  was  chosen  as  the  conical  surface  area  described  by  r  and  q  so  that 
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Since  flow  properties  are  constant  along  any  ray  the  mass  flow  across  area  Aj  could  be 
written  as 


where  V  is  the  component  of  velocity  normal  to  the  ray.  This  velocity,  V  ,  could  then 


be  written  in  terms  of  the  variables  given  in  our  Taylor-Maccoll  solution  by  the  obser 
vation  that 


where  is  the  total  velocity  at  ray  and  ^  is  the  flow  turning  angle,  or  stream 
line  angle  at  ray  g  .  The  mass  flow  equation  now  became 


As  was  mentioned  earlier,  however,  this  mass  flow  must  exactly  equal  the  mass  flow 
across  the  area  defined  by  our  second  arbitrary  ray  r  at  angle  g  so  that 


Ol1Tri  siner  sin<er  -  “  Osiris  sin6r  sin(0 


Before  we  could  apply  this  relationship,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  an 
expression  for  pr  and  ps  in  terms  of  those  properties  already  known  from  our  Taylor- 
Maccoll  solution.  To  express  the  density  in  terms  of  these  properties  we  used  the 
energy  equation  for  a  perfect  gas  which  we  wrote  as 


where  W  and  c  remain  as  defined  earlier,  C  is  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure 


T  is  the  local  temperature,  and  T  is  the  temperature  which  would  be  obtained  by 


isentropic  flow  to  a  stagnation  point.  Dividing  equation  (8)  by  C  Tq,  or  its  equivalent 
2 

Ijc  gives 


and,  by  applying  the  isentropic  relationship, we  obtained 


■y* 


*4^5- 
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(10) 


But,  since  pQ  is  a  constant  regardless  of  which  ray  is  being  considered,  our  final 
relationship  became 


With  this  relationship  for  density  we  could  rewrite  equation  (7)  as 


(11) 


(12) 


where,  as  you  recall,  q  and  q  can  be  any  arbitrary  rays.  To  make  the  relationship 
ri  rs 

useful,  however,  we  set  f)  as  the  shock  wave  angle  and  varied  f)  from  the  shock  to 

rl  re 

the  cone  surface.  By  programming  this  equation  and  finding  ra  for  each  ray  we  were  able 

to  follow  a  streamline  from  the  time  it  contacted  the  shock,  to  any  desired  distance 
downstream.  Also,  since  the  ratio  ra/rt  does  not  depend  upon  the  value  of  r: ,  the 

same  equation  could  be  used  to  find  any  number  of  streamlines  simply  by  varying  the 
value  of  rt .  Thus,  a  streamline,  or  any  number  of  streamlines,  could  be  plotted  as  a 

function  only  of  upstream  Mach  number  and  cone  half-angle. 


III.  Results 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  applicability  of  the  above  method  we  wrote  a  program 
which  would  plot  streamlines  directly.  As  mentioned,  the  only  required  Inputs  were 
upstream  Mach  number,  cone  half-angle,  and  the  accuracy  desired.  The  program  as  it 
presently  exists  computes  the  flow  properties  to  within  a  separate  degree  of  accuracy 
in  either  Mach  number  or  turning  angle.  The  plots  which  follow  are  based  upon  a 
difference  in  two-dimensional  to  three-dimensional  Mach  number  of  0.005  and  a  difference 
in  two-dimensional  to  three-dimensional  turning  angle  of  0.003  radians,  or  0.15  degree. 
The  results  obtained  exceed  the  accuracy  available  from  Dailey  (Ref.  4),  but  are  not 
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as  accurate  as  the  results  found  by  Kopal's  (Ref.  3)  calculations.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  capability  exists  to  obtain  results  more  accurate  even  than  those 
given  by  Kopal. 

Our  program  was  run  for  a  varied  range  of  Mach  numbers  and  cone  half- angles  to 
assure  its  accuracy  and  applicability  for  the  entire  range  of  cone-Mach  number  combina¬ 
tions.  A  representative  sample  of  the  results  follows  with  the  first  plot  drawn  for  a 
Mach  number  of  1.8  and  cone  half-angle  of  10.0  degrees.  Our  program  calculated  the 
shock  wave  to  be  at  34.8  degrees  and  drew  the  plot  shown  in  Figure  2. 


Figure  2.  Cone  of  10  Degree  Half-Angle,  M  =  1.8 


Figure  3  presents  a  cone  of  36°  half-angle  in  an  upstream  flow  of  Mach  4.0.  The 
program  computed  the  shock  wave  angle  at  43.8  degrees  and  plotted  the  flow  as  is  shown 
in  Figure  3. 


Figure  3.  Cone  of  36  Degree  Half-Angle ,  M  “  4.0 
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The  final  example.  Figure  4,  shows  a  cone  of  8°  half-angle  and  an  upstream  Mach  number 
of  2.6.  The  program  computed  the  wave  angle  at  23.6  degrees  and  plotted  the  flow  as  is 
shown  in  Figure  4. 


Figure  4.  Cone  of  8  Degree  Half-Angle,  M  =  2.6 


These  plots  are  representative  examples  of  what  can  be  done  with  our  method  of  defining 
streamlines.  The  plots  are  accurate  to  within  .025%  which  is  considerably  better  than 
what  can  be  accomplished  using  the  method  of  isoclines. 

IV.  Conclusion 

We  have  presented  the  development  and  application  of  a  direct  method  for  plotting 
streamlines  around  an  axisymmetric  cone  in  supersonic  flow.  The  method  uses  a  variation 
of  the  Taylor-Maccoll  solution  and  the  mass  continuity  equation  to  generate  a  ratio 
r  /rj  which  can  be  applied  to  a  plotting  routine.  The  plots  produced  are  more  accurate 

than  previous  methods  and  require  only  upstream  Mach  number  and  cone  half-angle  as 
inputs.  The  computer  generated  results  eliminate  the  need  for  cross-referencing,  and 
use  as  inputs  the  variables  commonly  known  by  investigators.  Thus,  we  believe,  we  have 
presented  a  new  method  to  plot  streamlines  which  has  many  significant  advantages  over 
the  method  of  isoclines. 
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OPTIMIZATION  OF  LOW  QUALITY  ENERGY  CONVERSION 
Robert  C.  Winn* 

Abstract 

This  paper  analyzes  the  use  of  low  quality  energy  resources  as  the  input  to  drive  a 
heat  engine.  The  relationship  between  the  energy  conversion  efficiency  of  the  engine 
and  the  amount  of  energy  removed  from  the  source  is  discussed.  This  relationship  is 
used  to  develop  an  expression  for  the  engine  temperature  which  will  result  in  the  maxi¬ 
mum  power  output.  Results  of  the  analysis  as  applied  to  two  Colorado  geothermal 
resources  are  shown. 

I .  Introduction 

As  fossil  fuels  become  increasingly  more  expensive  and  hard  to  find,  low  quality 
(i.e.,  low  temperature)  energy  sources  are  being  considered  as  the  supply  for  heat 
engines.  These  sources  include  hot  water  from  geothermal  activity,  waste  heat  from  an 
industrial  application,  the  output  of  solar  collectors,  etc.  Typical  characteristics 
of  many  of  these  energy  sources  are  a  relatively  low  temperature  and  a  fixed  mass  flow 
rate.  The  low  temperature  dictates  a  low  energy  conversion  efficiency;  the  fixed  mass 
flow  rate  limits  the  amount  of  energy  available  to  the  heat  engine. 

There  is  a  relationship  between  the  energy  conversion  efficiency  of  the  engine  and 
the  amount  of  energy  removed  from  the  source.  The  fluid  from  the  energy  source  enters 
a  heat  exchanger  and  is  cooled  by  the  heat  engine.  Because  the  mass  flow  rate  is 
constant,  the  amount  of  energy  removed  is  directly  related  to  the  decrease  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  source  fluid.  The  temperature  in  the  hot  portion  of  the  heat  engine 
can  be  no  greater  than  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  source  fluid  because  the  heat 
transfer  is  from  the  source  fluid  to  the  engine.  The  temperature  in  the  hot  portion 
of  the  heat  engine, along  with  the  temperature  in  the  cold  portion,  determines  the  energy 
conversion  efficiency  of  the  engine.  If  a  small  amount  of  energy  is  taken  from  the 
source  fluid,  a  relatively  high  efficiency  results,  but 'the  engine  power  output  is  low 
because  not  much  energy  is  available  to  the  engine.  Conversely,  if  a  large  amount  of 
energy  is  made  available  to  the  engine,  the  engine  efficiency  will  be  low, resulting 
in  low  power  output.  There  is  one  combination  of  energy  extracted  and  engine  effi¬ 
ciency  which  will  result  in  the  maximum  power  output  of  the  engine. 

II .  Theoretical  Analysis 

Any  heat  engine  which  can  be  driven  by  a  low  quality  energy  source  can  be  analyzed 
in  terms  of  a  Carnot  engine.  The  real  engine  can  be  expected  to  perform  at  an  energy 
conversion  efficiency  which  is  some  fraction,  7}^,  of  the  Carnot  efficiency.  is 
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often  referred  to  as  the  second  law  efficiency.  The  Carnot  efficiency  is  calculated 
using  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  of  the  working  fluid  in  the  engine.  The 
minimum  engine  temperature  is  some  temperature  difference,  fj,  above  the  temperature  of 
the  environment,  T  ,  assuming  unlimited  access  to  the  environment.  The  maximum  temper¬ 
ature,  however,  would  be  dependent  on  how  much  energy  is  removed  from  the  source,  Q.^. 

Because  the  energy  is  available  from  the  source  at  a  fixed  mass  flow  rate,  m,  and  a 
fixed  temperature,  Ta>  increasing  decreases  T,  the  temperature  of  the  source  fluid 
leaving  the  engine's  heat  exchanger.  The  engine's  working  fluid  typically  experiences 
what  may  be  treated  as  a  constant  temperature  process,  such  as  the  constant  pressure 
boiling  in  a  Rankine  cycle.  The  working  fluid  in  a  Rankine  cycle  used  for  low  quality 
energy  conversion  usually  enters  the  boiler  as  a  slightly  sub-cooled  liquid,  is  heated 
to  the  boiling  temperature,  boils,  and  perhaps,  is  slightly  superheated.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  heat  transfer  occurs  with  the  fluid  at  its  boiling  temperature.  There¬ 
fore,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  engine's  efficiency,  the  engine's  maximum 
temperature  may  be  treated  as  the  boiling  temperature,  which  is  a  constant  throughout 
the  heat  exchanger.  By  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics,  the  temperature  of  the 
engine's  working  fluid  must  be  less  than  T  because  the  heat  interaction  is  from  the 
source  fluid  to  the  engine's  working  fluid.  The  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
the  source  fluid  leaving  the  heat  exchanger  and  the  temperature  of  the  hot  portion  of 
the  engine  is  a  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  Therefore,  if  a  is  constant,  as  more  energy  is 
made  available  to  the  heat  engine,  the  maximum  engine  temperature  decreases.  This 
decreases  energy  conversion  efficiency. 

The  functional  relationship  of  engine  power  output,  W,  to  the  temperature  of  the 
source  fluid  leaving  the  engine's  heat  exchanger  is  shown  using  Figure  2.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  Carnot  engine  is 


nr 


i  - 


Te  +0 


‘Carnot  T  -  a 

The  efficiency  of  the  real  engine  is 


(1) 


*  =  ^2  Carnot 


(2) 


where 

Q,  =  m  c  (T  -  T)  , 
xin  pa  ’ 

and  Cp  is  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  of  the  source  fluid, 
power  output. 


(3) 

Solving  for  the 


W  =  ^  m  Cp  (Tfl 


Te  +3 
T  -  n 


)• 


(4) 
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Figure  1.  Temperature  Variation  in  the  Engine's  Heat  Exchanger 
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Figure  2.  System  Sketch 
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All  of  the  variables  in  this  power  equation  except  T  are  fixed  by  the  energy  source,  the 
environment,  or  the  heat  engine  itself.  T  is  a  design  choice.  The  one  value  of  T  which 
results  in  the  maximum  power  output  is  found  by  setting 


dW 

dT 


0. 


This  optimum  temperature  is 


T 


opt 


a  +  /ra  Te  -  a  Te  +  0  Tg  -  <*  g 


(5) 


(6) 


III.  Results 

To  demonstrate  this  analysis,  consider  the  geothermal  activity  at  Glenwood  Springs, 

Colorado, and  Hortense  Hot  Spring,  Colorado, as  energy  sources  for  a  heat  engine. 

Glenwood  Springs  is  an  example  of  a  source  of  large  amounts  of  low  quality  energy,  9500 

liters  per  minute  at  321  K.  Hortense  Hot  Spring,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  only  68 

liters  per  minute  of  water  at  355  K  (Ref.  1).  Assume  that  for  both  cases  a  is  5  K, 

g  is  10  K,  T  is  280  K,  and  is  0.7.  Under  these  conditions,  T  .  is  307.7  K  for 
r  e  l.  opt 

Glenwood  Springs  and  323.6  K  for  Hortense  Hot  Spring.  The  power  supplied  and  the 

engine  efficiency  are  shown  in  Figure  3. 


The  engine  for  Glenwood  Springs  has  a  maximum  power  output  of  259  kW  with  an 
engine  efficiency  of  2.9%  while  the  engine  for  Hortense  Hot  Spring  has  a  maximum  power 
output  of  9.3  kW  with  an  engine  efficiency  of  6.3%.  The  low  power  output  of  the 
Hortense  Hot  Spring  machine  is  a  result  of  the  very  low  mass  flow  rate  out  of  the 
source.  The  power  output  is  zero  when  the  value  of  T  is  Tg  +  q  +  g, which  makes  the 

engine  efficiency  zero, and  when  the  value  of  T  is  T  ,  which  results  in  no  energy  being 


delivered  to  the  engine.  The  maximum  power  output  occurs  when  T  is  equal  to  T 


opt' 


The  most  important  thing  to  notice  in  these  results  is  the  reduction  in  output  if 
T  is  not  adjusted  to  equal  TQpt.  If  T  is  set  so  that  it  is  5  K  greater  than  T  t>  the 

.lenwood  Springs  engine  has  an  11.3%  reduction  in  power  output,  but  the  Hortense  Hot 
Spring  engine  shows  a  decrease  of  only  2,8%.  Because  the  Glenwood  Springs  geothermal 
energy  source  is  such  low  quality  energy,  a  severe  penalty  is  paid  for  non-optimal 
performance. 


The  results  indicate  that  an  energy  conversion  device  installed  at  Glenwood 
Springs  could  supply  electricity  to  about  100  homes.  If  one  were  installed  at 
Hortense  Hot  Spring,  it  could  supply  only  about  four  homes.  This  does  not  suggest  that 
one  should  be  used  and  another  not  used.  What  the  results  do  suggest,  however,  is  that 
optimal  control  of  the  temperatures  in  both  devices  is  essential,  especially  for  the 
Glenwood  Springs  engine.  As  lower  quality  energy  resources  are  used,  the  control  of 
the  engine  temperatures  becomes  increasingly  more  critical. 
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Figure  3.  Power  Supplied  and  Engine  Efficiency 
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IV.  Conclusions 

In  the  past,  heat  engines  were  almost  exclusively  driven  by  high  quality  energy 
sources,  such  as  a  coal  fire.  Because  of  the  large  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  source  and  that  of  the  environment,  a  very  small  penalty  was  paid  for  non-optimal 
performance.  When  using  low  quality  energy  resources,  however,  one  finds  that  large 
reductions  in  output  result  from  small  deviations  from  the  optimum  engine  temperature. 
This  trend  was  shown  to  become  more  significant  when  a  lower  quality  energy  resource 
was  used.  Thus,  when  using  a  low  quality  energy  resource  to  drive  a  heat  engine,  one 
finds  that  optimal  control  is  essential. 
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PERFORMANCE  OF  GROOVED  HEAT  PIPE 
EVAPORATORS  WITH  VAPOR  RELEASE  SLOTS 
R.  C.  Oliver* 

Abstract 


The  results  of  a  theoretical  analysis  and  an  experimental  Investigation  of  the 
performance  of  a  class  of  heat  pipe  evaporators  are  reported.  The  evaporators  studied 
had  grooved  evaporator  surfaces  and  employed  transport  wicks  incorporating  vapor 
release  slots.  Performance  was  characterized  as  a  function  of  slot  characteristics  as 
well  as  conventional  heat  pipe  parameters.  Although  a  capillary  limit  fixes  the 
critical  heat  rate  (similar  to  non-slotted  evaporators),  considerable  enhancement  is 
noted  for  certain  cases  and  the  existence  of  an  inverted  meniscus  (between  the  groove 
tips  and  the  transport  wick  rather  than  at  the  base  of  the  grooves  as  normally  observed) 
is  supported  by  the  results  and  observations. 


I.  Introduction 

Heat  pipes  with  internal  circumferential  or  axial  grooves  have  recently  become 
attractive  as  they  provide  high  thermal  conductance  and  high  reliability  at  moderate 
costs  (Ref.  1).  The  grooves  may  be  constant  size  or  may  vary  and  even  have  covered 
sections  to  minimize  liquid-vapor  interface  problems  (Ref.  2).  The  internal  evaporator 
grooves  control  intra-evaporator  fluid  distribution;  however,  they  often  lack  the  neces¬ 
sary  permeability  requirements  for  the  high  fluid  transport  rates  required  from  the 
condenser.  For  this  reason  the  design  considered  in  this  study  employed  a  separate 
transport  wick  for  fluid  delivery  from  the  condenser  to  the  evaporator. 

Initial  analytical  and  experimental  results  have  indicated  a  performance  advantage 
for  this  design  when  compared  to  conventionally  designed  evaporators.  The  addition  of 
s lots  in  the  transport  wick  permits  the  vapor  generated  in  the  evaporator  to  exit 
freely.  Without  slots  a  vapor  barrier  may  impede  fluid  flow  in  the  transport  wick  and 
lead  to  a  premature  performance  limit.  In  addition  to  removing  vapor  barrier  problems 
the  use  of  slots  is  postulated  to  result  in  an  inverted  meniscus  configuration  as 
suggested  by  Saaski  (Ref.  3).  This  concept  leads  to  a  thin  liquid  layer  for  a  heat 
transfer  path  and  a  subsequently  lower  temperature  drop,  resulting  in  a  higher  heat 
transfer  coefficient. 


II.  Background 

Although  there  is  a  large  amount  of  published  data  on  heat  pipes,  evaporation  from 


wicked  surfaces  and  related  phenomena,  little  attention  has  been  given  to  configura¬ 
tions  in  which  vapor  is  permitted  to  exit  freely  from  the  porous  wick  covered  evapo¬ 
rator.  Many  past  results  have  been  configuration  dependent,  and  perhaps  for  this 
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reason  evaporator  vapor  blockage  problems  have  not  been  widely  identified.  Performance 
below  that  predicted  has  been  attributed  to  poor  wick  bonding  and  other  evaporator 
characteristics  even  when  phenomena  characterizing  vapor  blockage  (such  as  fluid  ejec- 
tion)were  noted.  Only  recently  have  designers  realized  and  actively  attempted  to  avoid 
these  phenomena, thereby  increasing  the  evaporator  capacity. 

The  heat  pipe  design  discussed  and  considered  in  this  study  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  1.  The  object  of  this  study  was  to  predict  the  performance  limits,  particularly 
as  related  to  the  evaporator  groove  density  (spacing),  slot  size  and  the  total  number  of 
slots  used.  These  characteristics,  along  with  conventional  heat  pipe  parameters 
including  the  transport  wick  thickness,  permeability  and  effective  pore  radius,  and  the 
heat  pipe  effective  length,  were  combined  in  a  theoretical  model. 

Ill .  Model  Development 

Heat  pipe  performance  is  governed  and  limited  by  the  principles  of  thermal -fluid 
mechanics.  Both  hydrodynamic  and  heat  transfer  effects  must  be  considered  and 
evaluated.  Although  start  up  transients  may  be  of  interest  in  special  cases,  only 
steady-state  operation  is  considered  in  this  analysis.  Except  in  unusual  cases,  start¬ 
up  occurs  naturally  and  its  omission  does  not  constitute  a  limitation  to  this  study. 

The  description  and  results  of  the  general  approach  used  by  most  investigators  are 
presented  without  development  from  basic  principles.  Emphasis  is  on  the  modifications 
to  standard  models  as  a  consequence  of  the  geometry  and  configuration  of  the  evaporator 
modeled.  Either  the  reference  by  Feldman  (Ref.  4)  or  Winters  and  Barsch  (Ref.  5)  is 
suggested  for  a  development  of  the  standard  heat  pipe  performance  equations.  Speci¬ 
fically  addressed  by  this  study  are  the  critical  heat  rate  and  the  heat  transfer 
coefficient. 

The  limiting  mechanism  proposed  for  the  critical  heat  rate  is  the  wlcking  limit. 
This  occurs  when  the  capillary  forces  are  insufficient  to  keep  the  evaporator  surface 
supplied  with  fluid  and  the  wick  dries  out.  The  heat  pipe  operates  as  long  as  the 
capillary  surface  tension  pumping  exceeds  the  sum  of  all  pressure  losses  in  the  pipe. 

The  condition  for  operation  can  be  written  as 

AP  ;>  AP  +  A  P.  +  AP  +  AP  +  AP  (1) 

s  n  b  w  vs  vg 

where  AP  is  the  capillary  surface  tension  pumping  rise;  the  maximum  rise  is 
s 

APs  .  (2) 

max  e 

Maximum  pumping  occurs  with  perfect  wetting  in  the  evaporator  and  a  flooded  condenser. 
The  surface  tension,  T,  and  the  effective  pore  radius,  re>  are  characteristics  of  the 

transport  wick. 
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gure  1.  Cross  Section  of  Heat  Pipe  Evaporator  with  Vapor  Release  Slots 
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The  liquid  pressure  loss, 
is  given  by  Reference  4  as 


JP 


for  mesh,  sintered  power  or  sintered  fiber  wicks 


AP 

i 


U™  LP 

O  k  A 
Me  e  e 


(3) 


where  and  m  are  the  liquid  viscosity,  density,  and  mass  flow  rate  through 

the  wick  respectively.  LP  is  the  effective  length  of  liquid  travel,  k  and  A  are  the 

e  e 

wick  permeability  and  cross  section  respectively. 

The  body  force  effect,  AP^,  encompasses  the  effects  of  acceleration  and  gravita¬ 
tional  field  as  well  as  electric  and  magnetic  fields  when  applicable. 


^pb  c  P  •  8  (4) 

For  horizontal  heat  pipe  using  a  low  surface  tension  fluid  considering  only 
gravity,  Equation  3  reduces  to  (Ref.  6) 

4Pb  ‘  Peg  di  *  (5) 

where  is  the  liquid  density,  g  the  gravity  force,  and  di  the  diameter  of  evaporator 
through  which  fluid  must  be  pumped. 

The  pressure  loss  for  vapor  space  flow  is 


8pm  LP^ 

4Fvi  "  p  A ,2  —  (6i>  »  (6) 

vv  1 

where  the  subscript  i  indicates  that  the  formulation  is  valid  in  the  vapor  space 

(i  =  v),  in  the  grooves  (i  =  g),  and  in  the  slots  (i  =  s).  A  correction  factor  (5^  is 

included  in  each  regime  to  account  for  turbulent  flow.  The  remaining  terms  relate  to 
the  vapor  quantities  of  the  variables  described  above. 

Using  the  equality  form  of  Equation  1  and  substituting  Equations  2,  4,  5,  and  6, 
we  can  solve  for  the  limiting  flux  as 


(APs  '  *Pb>  hfa 
1  .  ,31 

m  2  m  ^Pvi 


(7) 


where  the  fact  that  Q  “  hfgm  was  employed.  Of  course,  hfg  is  the  enthalpy  of  phase 
change  and  m  the  flow  rate. 
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Equation  7,  whose  development  has  been  outlined,  represents  the  limiting  critical 
heat  rate.  Assumptions  required  for  the  developments  from  basic  principles  are 
enumerated  and  addressed  in  Reference  6  and  pose  no  problem  to  our  use  of  the  developed 
equation. 

In  addition  to  the  determination  of  the  critical  heat  rate,  the  heat  transfer 
coefficient  should  also  be  specified.  Analytical  predictions  of  the  heat  transfer 
coefficient  for  heat  pipes  have  been  notably  unsuccessful.  In  fact,  in  a  recent  inves¬ 
tigation  including  an  extensive  literature  search,  Barthelemy  noted  that  "it  must 
be  concluded  that  the  analytical  prediction  of  the  heat  transfer  coefficient,  even  in 
the  purely  grooved  heat  pipe,  .is  a  complex  task"  (Ref.  7).  Notwithstanding,  the 
coefficient  and  the  corresponding  temperature  difference  were  deemed  sufficiently  impor¬ 
tant  to  justify  an  attempt  at  its  prediction. 

The  heat  transfer  coefficient,  h  ,  is  defined  as 

e  ’ 


h 


e 


flux 

AT 


(8) 


where  Q  is  the  applied  heat  rate,  Tg  is  the  evaporator  temperature,  T^  is  the  vapor 

temperature,  and  A  is  the  heat  transfer  area.  For  this  study,  A  is  the  surface  area  of 
a  cylinder  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  tip  of  the  threads.  This  projected  area  is  used 
regardless  of  the  groove  geometry  or  the  wetted  areas.  Although  the  heat  transfer 
coefficients  predicted  are  much  lower  than  if  the  wetted  area  were  used,  the  results 
are  a  more  useful  indication  of  the  capacity  of  a  given  surface. 

The  method  used  in  this  study  employed  the  previously  calculated  value  of  the  heat 
rate  as  Q,  leaving  then  the  area  (known)  and  the  temperature  difference  to  complete  the 
specification  of  h£.  From  heat  transfer  arguments  the  thermal  fluid  resistance  term  is 


(9) 


where  AX  is  the  average  liquid  thickness  over  the  wetted  area  (Aw>  and  is  the  fluid 

thermal  conductivity.  Figure  2  illustrates  the  actual  and  idealized  meniscus  shape. 

The  groove  density  and  applied  heat  rate  affect  the  vapor  pressure  and  velocity  in  the 
groove  affecting  the  meniscus  shape.  This  variation  was  not  estimated  and  an  empirical 
(AX/Aw)  was  established  from  initial  experimental  liquid  thickness/wetted  area  ratio 

results.  Although  this  is  certainly  not  a  theoretical  approach  no  theoretical  approach 
is  known  and  it  was  felt  that  this  method  could  be  useful  in  predicting  results. 
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IV .  Model  Predictions 

The  results  of  the  described  model  are  best  presented  for  an  arbitrary  design, 
showing  the  variation  in  performance  as  a  result  of  the  selected  parameters.  A  nominal 
design  point  was  selected  and  is  indicated  in  Table  1.  Each  of  the  Investigated  para¬ 
meters  was  then  varied  analytically  from  20  to  2007.  of  the  design  value  (Table  1)  and 
the  results  calculated.  Results  are  based  on  measured,  not  theoretical,  groove  areas 
as  a  considerable  difference  between  ideal  triangular  teeth  and  threaded  pipe  samples 
was  observed. 


Table  1 


NOMINAL  DESIGN  POINT  DATA  FOR  COMPUTER  ANALYSIS 


Variable 

Nominal  Value 

Units 

Thread  Density 

96.0 

Grooves /Inch 

Number  of  Slots 

2.0 

Slot  Thickness 

0.04 

Inch 

Wick  Thickness 

0.10 

Inch 

Effective  Length 

0.2896 

Foot 

Effective  Pore  Radius 

1.0E-2 

Inch 

Permeability 

1.64E-9 

Sq  Ft 

The  relative  effect  of  the  slot  variables,  the  number  of  slots,  the  slot  thickness, 
and  the  thread  density  are  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  results*indicate  that  heat  rate 
increases  with  decreasing  thread  density.  Although  this  trend  can  be  expected  to 
reverse  as  the  thread  density  approaches  zero,  no  indication  was  noted  in  the  range 
investigated.  The  number  of  slots  also  has  a  major  effect:  as  the  number  of  slots  is 
increased,  the  heat  flux  increases.  Again  the  trend  can  be  expected  to  reverse,  in  this 
case  as  the  area  slotted  approaches  a  significant  portion  of  the  evaporator  and 
decreases  the  wetted  or  liquid  flow  area.  This  effect  was  included  in  the  model  but 
does  not  indicate  a  significant  effect.  The  slot  thickness  has  no  significant  effect 
in  the  range  investigated;  the  thickness  was  not  an  effective  variable.  As  the  slot 
size  is  further  decreased,  however,  slot  viscous  effects  will  become  larger,  increasing 
the  pressure  drop  and  decreasing  the  performance. 

The  effect  of  the  conventional  variables  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  Of  these  the  most 
effective  is  pore  radius.  The  heat  rate  varies  directly  with  permeability  and  wick 
thickness  and  inversely  with  pore  radius  and  effective  length.  These  findings  are 
typical  for  most  heat  pipes. 
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V.  Sumnary  of  Model  Predictions 

Conventional  heat  pipe  performance  equations  were  modified  to  predict  slotted 
evaporator  performance.  The  effect  of  vapor  release  slots  is  predicted  to  significantly 
increase  the  heat  flux  of  grooved  evaporators  employing  transport  wicks.  Variation  in 
the  slot  number  can  increase  the  performance  by  80%  over  baseline  and  thread  modifica¬ 
tions  are  also  estimated  to  have  an  80%  effect. 

These  effects,  individually  or  in  combination,  have  the  potential  to  expand  the 
range  of  heat  pipe  performance.  The  model  described  was  also  used  to  predict  the 
corresponding  heat  transfer  coefficient  for  a  variety  of  geometries  and  materials.  The 
results  of  these  predictions,  if  verified,  indicate  a  need  to  consider  vapor  release 
slots  in  future  heat  pipe  design.  An  experimental  study  was  designed  to  verify  the 
model  and  it  is  reported  in  the  following  sections. 

VI.  Experimental  Equipment  and  Procedures 

The  experimental  heat  transfer  device  constructed  for  this  study  had  as  design 
criteria  accurate  evaporator  flux  measurement,  visual  access,  and  true  heat  pipe  opera¬ 
tion.  Minimum  complexity  and  ease  of  test  sample  change  were  secondary  goals.  The  heat 
pipe  design  permits  direct  application  of  the  results  to  design  processes;  no  scaling 
is  required,  as  from  surface  data,  eliminating  a  possible  source  of  error.  Visual 
access  was  desired  to  permit  observation  of  the  operating  characteristics  as  well  as 
groove  fluid  locations.  An  inverted  or  inside-out  heat  pipe  permitted  observation  and 
simplified  test  pipe  change  procedures.  Figure  5  illustrates  the  major  device 
components . 

Heat  transfer  to  or  from  the  device  was  eliminated  by  operation  in  a  hot  air 
environment,  eliminating  any  temperature  gradient.  Rigid  wall  copper  tubes  0.50  inch 
0D  and  0.43  inch  ID  were  used  for  the  basic  heat  pipes.  After  the  tubes  were  cut  and 
machined  to  the  desired  thread  density,  they  were  wrapped  with  the  transport  wick  material. 
Groove  densities  of  20,  48,  96,  144  and  184  grooves  per  inch  with  a  groove  half  angle 
of  30  degrees  were  used.  The  transport  wick  material  ranged  from  screen  (100  to  1400 
mesh)  which  was  either  wrapped  and  spot  welded  in  place,  or  sintered  depending  on  the 
material.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  cleaning  and  wrapping  techniques  to 
assure  uniformity  of  test  samples.  After  the  pipe  preparation,  vapor  release  slots 
(from  none  to  eight  per  sample  ranging  from  0.015  to  0.040  Inches  in  thickness)  were 
machined.  The  slots  ran  the  full  length  of  the  evaporator  except  for  1/8  inch  at  the 
evaporator  end  for  structural  integrity. 

The  selected  sample  and  the  device  were  cleaned  and  placed  in  a  distilled  water 
bath  for  Installation.  This  procedure  eliminated  air  and  hopefully  any  other  type  of 
contamination.  Once  sealed  in  the  device  the  sample  (in  the  device)  was  placed  in  the 
hot  air  environment  and  excess  fluid  boiled  off.  The  test  run  comnenced  by  energizing 
the  heater  in  the  evaporator  section  and  matching  the  vapor  temperature  with  the 
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environment.  Once  steady  state  operation  was  achieved  at  the  lowest  power  setting  all 
parameters  were  recorded  and  the  power  increased,  usually  in  20-watt  increments. 
Increases  in  power  and  matching  environmental  temperature  continued  until  the  critical 
heat  rate  was  reached.  This  rate  was  indicated  by  increasing  heater  temperature  at 
constant  heater  power. 

VII.  Experimental  Results 

The  experimental  plan  primarily  isolated  the  designated  variables  and  permitted 
the  investigation  of  each  independently.  The  samples  for  the  first  phase  used  a 
homogeneous  transport  wick  of  10  layers  of  100  mesh  stainless  steel  screen.  At  the 
completion  of  this  phase  alternative  wicks  were  also  tested.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  are  provided  in  Figures6  and  7.  These  results  are  shown  with  the  theory 
previously  discussed. 

Figure  6  illustrates  the  theoretical  and  experimental  results  for  a  variation  of 
groove  density.  Decreasing  density  results  in  increased  flux,  although  not  quite  as 
much  as  predicted  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  result  is  the  uniform  low  flux  values 
for  unslotted  evaporators.  The  variation  due  to  the  number  of  slots  is  shown  in 
Figure  7.  The  developed  theory  did  not  accurately  predict  the  results  and  an  adjust¬ 
ment  using  an  empirical  relationship  involving  the  number  of  slots  is  also  shown.  The 
data  indicate  a  peak  flux  after  which  a  decrease  occurs.  There  was  no  measurable 
variation  for  changes  in  slot  size  from  0.015  to  0.40  inches. 

The  results  of  the  temperature  difference  model  are  illustrated  in  Figure  8,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  results  obtained.  Deviation  at  the  lower  flux  ranges  is 
discussed  in  the  following  section.  The  model  predicted  the  heat  transfer  coefficient 
at  the  critical  heat  rate  generally  within  107.  and  sometimes  better. 

Visual  observation  aided  the  correlation  of  experimental  and  analytical  results  in 
establishing  the  heat  transfer  mechanism  and  the  dry-out  phenomenon.  The  observed 
menisci  locations  are  indicated  in  Figure  9.  The  theory  was  based  on  inverted  meniscus 
operation  and  as  such  is  not  expected  to  agree  until  after  transition,  as  indicated  in 

Figure  8.  Above  the  transition  point  there  is  good  correlation. 

VIII.  Discussion 

The  results  and  theory  compare  closely  in  most  cases.  The  most  obvious  deviation 
is  in  the  effect  of  the  number  of  slots.  This  difference  is  postulated  to  be  due  to 

changes  in  meniscus  shape  not  predicted  by  the  model.  As  the  number  of  slots  is 

increased  the  intra-groove  flow  resistance  is  decreased  (less  distance  between  slots); 
the  reduced  pressure  drop  allows  the  meniscus  to  become  larger,  increasing  the  effec¬ 
tive  liquid  thickness.  This  in  turn  increases  the  thermal  resistance  and  decreases 
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Figure  9.  Fluid  and  Menisci  Locations  as  a  Function  of  Heat  Rate 
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the  flux  achievable.  The  adjustment  technique  supports  this  phenomenon  but  still  does 
not  show  the  decrease,  which  is  postulated  to  be  due  to  the  loss  in  wetted  evaporator 
areas  exceeding  the  gains  due  to  decreased  groove  pressure  losses. 

The  overall  predictionsof  the  critical  heat  rate  and  the  corresponding  heat 
transfer  coefficient  compare  favorably  with  the  experimental  results,  apparently 
validating  the  proposed  mechanism. 

After  the  basic  variables  were  investigated  several  higher  flux  samples  were 
constructed  and  evaluated  to  check  the  model  validity  in  this  range.  Composite  wicks, 
permitting  a  combination  of  permeability  and  pore  radius  not  achievable  by  homogeneous 
wicks,  were  used.  The  individual  adjustment  of  these  parameters  independently  leads  to 
predicted  high  flux  wicks.  Figure  10  is  characteristic  of  the  results  for  a  100-mesh 
evaporator  with  varying  mesh  transport  wicks.  In  general,  for  composite  wicks,  the 
flux  was  slightly  underestimated  but  the  heat  transfer  coefficient  was  predicted  within 
4%  for  the  samples  tested. 

IX.  Conclusions 

The  results  indicate  that  the  primary  mechanism  of  heat  transfer  in  the  evaporator 
of  an  inverted  meniscus  heat  pipe  is  conduction  through  a  thin  liquid  layer.  The 
correlation  supports  this  conclusion  even  though  the  exact  liquid  layer  geometry  and 
changes  with  slot  configuration  were  not  established.  The  critical  heat  rate  was  found 
to  be  wick  limited. 

The  inclusion  of  slots  in  the  transport  wick  increased  the  performance  signifi¬ 
cantly  over  non-slotted  samples.  Results  indicated  that  the  slot  thickness  was  larger 
than  necessary  and  that  a  maximum  is  reached  as  the  number  of  slots  is  increased.  These 
results  should  be  considered  in  future  heat  pipe  designs,  since  performance  was  enhanced 
with  no  detrimental  results. 
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EVALUATION  OF  A  GLUHAREFF  PRESSURE  JET 
H.  M.  Brilliant* 

Abstract 

This  paper  discusses  the  analysis  and  testing  of  a  Gluhareff  pressure  jet  engine. 

The  data  collected  during  two  test  runs  of  the  engine  are  compared  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers'  claimed  performance  and  theoretical  performance  predictions.  Future  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  present  test  configuration  and  suggestions  for  future  tests  are 
discussed. 

I.  Introduction 

Turbine  engines  (turbojets,  turbofans,  etc.)  in  the  Air  Force  inventory  are  expen¬ 
sive  and  complicated.  Even  a  small,  low-cost  turbojet  engine,  such  as  the  one  being 
developed  by  Elrod,  Wright,  and  Wilkenson  (Ref.  1)  for  a  200  lb^  (lkN)  thrust  class, 

will  be  complicated  (they  have  taken  a  turbo-supercharger  and  added  an  inlet,  combustor, 
and  exit  nozzle).  A  ramjet  engine  is  considerably  simpler,  but  has  a  problem  developing 
thrust  at  low  speeds.  The  Air  Force  has  developed  ejector  ramjet  and  ducted  rockets  to 
overcome  this  problem.  Because  of  fuel  pumps  or  other  extra  equipment  as  well  as  the 
engine  itself,  these  systems  are  still  expensive. 

In  the  early  1970's,  Mr.  Eugene  M.  Gluhareff,  working  independently  of  the  Air  Force, 
began  development  of  an  alternative  system  for  a  lightweight,  inexpensive  jet  engine. 

He  called  his  engine  a  pressure  jet,  but  it  is  really  a  modified  ejector  ramjet.  It  was 
designed  to  produce  thrust  of  20,  40,  or  80  lb^  depending  on  the  size  of  the  model,  with 
the  smallest  engine,  the  G8-2-15,  weighing  only  5.5  lb^. 

In  1977,  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy  (USAFA)  bought  a  G8-2-15  engine  to 
test  in  the  propulsion  facilities.  The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  evaluate  the 
engine  and  its  components.  The  project  started  as  a  theoretical  analysis  performed  by 
Cadet  Douglas  N.  Barlow*" for  an  Aero  462  (Propulsion  II)  project.  The  next  semester 
he  built  the  engine  from  a  kit  with  the  help  of  the  Academy's  Civil  Engineering 
Division.  The  cost  of  the  kit  without  accessories  was  approximately  $400.00.  Acces¬ 
sories  (fuel  tank,  ignition  system,  etc.)  cost  another  $250.00.  In  1978,  Cadet  John  C. 
Omahen**  and  Mr.  Fred  E.  Jayne***  designed  and  built  the  test  set-up  and  stand.  In  1979, 
the  engine  was  run  approximately  five  times  for  course  demonstrations  in  Aero  450 
(Aeronautical  Laboratory). 

*Captain,  USAF,  Associate  Professor  of  Aeronautics,  DFAN 

**Cadet,  USAFA,  presently  2nd  Lt,  USAF 

***Engineerlng  Technician,  DFAN 
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This  report  represents  a  progress  report  of  work  performed  to  date,  with  some 
results  and  some  suggestions  for  future  work. 

II .  Description  of  Engine  Operation 

The  Gluhareff  pressure  jet  is  basically  an  ejector  ramjet  which  runs  on  propane  as 
fuel.  A  schematic  of  the  engine  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  basic  parts  of  the  engine 
are  the  fuel  tank,  throttle,  heat  exchanger  coil,  supercharger  system,  combustion 
chamber  with  an  ignition  system,  and  the  exit  nozzle. 

The'  fuel  tank  houses  the  propane  and  feeds  the  fuel  to  the  engine.  Because,  at 
room  temperature,  propane  has  a  vapor  pressure  of  approximately  125  psia,  the  tank  is 
self-pressurizing ;  therefore,  no  fuel  pump  is  required.  This  is  why  Mr.  Gluhareff  calls 
the  engine  a  "pressure  jet"  and  is  part  of  the  reason  the  engine  is  so  simple.  The 
propane  is  removed  from  the  fuel  tank  as  a  liquid  so  rapid  pressure  reduction  in  the 
tank  does  not  occur. 

From  the  fuel  tank,  the  propane  flows  through  a  needle  valve  throttle,  which 
controls  the  flow  rate,  to  the  heat  exchanger  coil.  The  coil  is  housed  in  the  combus¬ 
tion  chamber  so  that,  when  the  engine  is  operating  stably,  the  propane  is  vaporized  and 
heated  to  approximately  1000°F  (Ref.  2). 

The  high  ’temperature,  high  pressure  propane  then  goes  to  the  supercharger  system. 
The  fuel  has  cooled  to  600°F  by  the  time  it  arrives  at  the  supercharger.  This  super¬ 
charger  system  is  basically  an  ejector  system,  which  is  used  in  ramjets  to  supplement 
ram  compression  so  that  the  engine  can  operate  statically.  The  fuel  is  first  acceler¬ 
ated  to  a  supersonic  speed  through  a  convergent-divergent  (CD)  nozzle.  At  this  speed 
the  static  pressure  of  the  fuel  flow  is  lower  than  the  atmospheric  pressure  so  the 
propane  stream  entrains  air.  The  three  stages  of  supercharging  are  designed  to  produce 
a  near  stoichiometric  fuel-air  mixture  in  the  combustor.  The  major  difference  between 
this  supercharged  pressure  jet  and  an  ejector  ramjet  is  that  the  inlet  in  the  pressure 
jet  is  designed  to  let  in  air  from  the  side  so  that  th^re  will  be  no  ram  compression  if 
the  engine  is  moving.  This  substantiates  the  Air  Force's  experience  with  ejector 
systems,  which  showed  reduced  performance  of  ejector  ramjets  as  the  vehicle  using  the 
engine  moved  faster.  This  supercharger  system  is  also  part  of  the  reason  that  the 
engine  is  so  simple. 

From  the  supercharger,  the  fuel-air  mixture  flows  into  the  combustor.  Here,  the 
side-mounted  intake  design  is  most  important.  Combustion  requires  a  low  velocity 
recirculation  zone  for  flame  stabilization.  The  dome  ahead  of  the  inlet  to  the 
combustor  does  this  Job  (Figure  2).  If  the  inlet  were  in  front  rather  than  to  the  side, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  more  complicated  means  of  flame  stabilization.  The  fuel  is 
ignited  by  the  ignition  system,  a  simple  spark  ignitor  fed  by  a  23,000  volt  supply. 

Once  the  mixture  is  burning,  the  ignition  is  not  needed  to  maintain  combustion  except 
when  the  flame  is  blown  out. 


Figure  1.  Schematic  Diagram  of  the  Gluhareff  Pressure  Jet  (Ref.  2  and  3) 
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Figure  2.  FXameholding  in  the  Combustor 


From  the  combustor,  the  products  of  combustion  go  through  a  convergent  nozzle. 

The  end  of  the  nozzle  is  supposed  to  be  V-notched  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  In  our  pre¬ 
liminary  tests,  this  was  not  done.  The  designer  claims  that  this  notch  will  reduce  the 
noise  level  by  about  one-half  and  increase  thrust  by  3  lb^  (Ref.  3). 

Ill .  Theoretical  Analysis 

The  primary  analysis  performed  on  the  engine  was  on  the  supercharger  system  and 
the  exit  nozzle.  This  work  was  performed  by  Cadet  Barlow  as  an  application  of  equations 
studied  in  two  propulsion  courses  and  has  been  updated  for  this  report.  At  the  time  of 
the  studies,  no  good  methods  for  accurate  calculations  of  heat  exchanger  and  combustor 
operations  were  available.' 

A.  Supercharger  Syscem 

The  supercharger  syscem  as  mentioned  above  is  divided  into  three  stages.  The 
equations  used  for  analysis  of  this  syscem  were  developed  by  Dr.  Oates  (Ref.  4).  The 
primary  assumption  in  the  analysis  was  that  complete  mixing  occurs  so  that  uniform 
gas  streams  encer  and  exit  each  stage.  While  this  assumption  was  not  satisfied,  it  did 
provide  a  good  starting  point  for  analysis.  Testing  could  be  performed  to  check  the 
validity  of  the  assumption  and  provide  data  for  future  analysis. 

The  goal  of  this  analysis  was  to  determine  the  total  pressure  of  the  gas  exiting 
the  supercharger  syscem.  The  analysis  was  performed  for  the  engine  operating  at  sea 
level  (standard  day)  with  a  nozzle  total  pressure  of  9 5  psla  and  a  nuzzle  tocal 
temperature  of  1060°R.  At  this  condition,  the  designer  claimed  that  the  engine 
produces  8  lb^  of  thrust.  The  input  to  each  stage  was  obtained  from  G8-2  Technical 

Handbook  (Ref.  2),  as  shown  in  Figure  3. 
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UNITS 


The  inputs  and  results  of  the  analysis  for  each  stage  are  shown  in  Table  1.  The 
mass  flow  ratios  shown  in  Table  1  were  obtained  from  Figure  3.  The  value  of  the 
specific  heat  ratio,  y,  in  the  table  is  an  average  value  based  on  the  average  properties 
of  the  gas  leaving  the  stage.  A  conservative  assumption  was  that  the  flow  from  the  CD 
nozzle  encountered  a  normal  shock  wave  prior  to  entering  the  mixing  section.  The  exit 
static  pressure  was  varied  until  the  exit  velocity  of  the  mixture  (V  )  agreed  with  the 


results  of  Figure  3.  The  net  result  of  the  analysis  was  that  the  total  pressure 
exiting  the  supercharger/dlf fuser  was  15.69  psia. 


B.  Nozzle  Calculations 


The  combustion  gases  entering  the  exit  nozzle  were  assumed  to  have  a  total 
pressure  of  15.69  psia  (i.e.,  the  same  as  leaving  the  supercharger)  and  a  total 
temperature  of  4060°R.  While  there  should  be  some  loss  of  total  pressure  in  the 
burner  due  to  combustion  and  turning  and  viscous  losses,  it  was  assumed  to  be 
small  because  of  the  low  velocity  of  the  gases  entering  the  combustor.  The  value 
for  the  total  temperature  was  probably  high;  it  was  obtained  from  the  G8-2  Technical 
Handbook  because  we  had  no  procedure  for  calculating  it  accurately.  The  properties 


of  the  products  of  combustion  were 


The  exit  conditions  were  obtained  from  a  standard  exit  nozzle  analysis  (see 
Ref.  4).  Since  the  nozzle  was  convergent  and  the  velocities  were  relatively  low,  the 
nozzle  flow  was  assumed  to  be  unchoked  with  the  exit  static  pressure  equal  to  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure.  From  the  static  to  total  pressure  ratio,  the  Mach  number  was 
determined  to  be  .320  and  the  exit  velocity  was  950  ft/sec. 
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Table  1 

SUPERCHARGER  ANALYSIS 


a.  Inputs 


STAGE 

WEIGHT  AND 

MASS  FLOW  RATIO 

TOTAL 

TEMPERATURE 

RATIO 

TOTAL 

PRESSURE 

RATIO 

y 

M . 

In 

Pe 

1 

4*, 

—  -  5.90 

wp 

.5 

.2333 

1.335 

.536 

varied 

2 

—  «  .959 

w6l 

=  1 

.9313 

1.366 

.361 

varied 

3 

. -  -  .156 

^  1 

.9327 

1.370 

.206 

varied 

b.  Outputs 


STAGE 

V  FT_ 

“in  SEC 

Pte(psia) 

FT 

V  •=-=— 

*  SEC 

Te  (°R) 

1 

111.6 

15.78 

384.0 

as  530°  R 

2 

166.9 

15.76 

225.5 

«  530° R 

3 

68.6 

15.69 

172.0 

a:  530°  R 

The  thrust  was  calculated  by  multiplying  the  total  mass  flow  (.305  Ibm/sec)  times 
the  exit  velocity.  This  yielded  a  thrust  of  9.0  lb^.  This  is  slightly  higher  than  the 

8  lb^  claimed.  The  assumptions  for  the  total  pressure  and  temperature  entering  the 

nozzle  could  explain  the  difference. 

IV.  Experimental  Results 
A.  Test  Set-Up 

Figure  4  shows  the  test  stand  built  to  house  the  engine  and  required  instru¬ 
mentation.  The  preliminary  design  was  done  by  Cadet  John  C.  Omahen.  The  test  stand 
and  instrumentation  were  built  by  Mr.  Fred  Jayne.  The  set-up  was  built  on  a  portable 
cart  so  that  it  could  be  operated  in  the  test  cell  or  outside  of  the  building. 

The  engine  was  mounted  on  a  hinge  so  that  it  could  rotate  freely  and  transmit  a 
force  to  a  calibrated  load  cell.  The  calibration  results  are  shown  in  Figure  5.  During 
calibration  a  hysteresis  error  was  noted  at  less  than  17.,  but  a  slight  zero  shift  was 
noted  (  <27.).  During  engine  operation,  these  errors  Increased:  hysteresis,  5-107.  J  and 
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a  zero  shitt  greater  than  5%.  After  some  refinements,  the  zero  shift  was  reduced  to 
approximately  5%  of  full-scale  deflection.  The  averages  of  the  zero  thrust  levels  before 
and  after  the  run  were  used  to  determine  the  thrust.  All  thrust  data  were  recorded  on 
3 trip  charts. 


Fig“"‘-  En8‘”  ^*ru8t  Calibration  Curve 

The  only  other  measurements  were  two  pressures.  One  was  the  tank  pressure  and  was 
used  to  sense  the  rate  that  the  propane  vaporizes.  It  read  122  psig  during  operation; 
the  ambient  temperature  was  65°F.  The  second  pressure,  the  nozzle  total  pressure,  was 
measured  downstream  of  the  throttle  ahead  of  the  heat  exchanger.  It  was  used  to 
sense  fuel  flow  rate  (this  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  below). 

B.  Test  Results 

The  test  results  are  summarized  in  Table  2.  The  data  were  taken  by  various 
cadets  enrolled  in  Aero  450  during  two  test  periods  on  different  days.  The  measured 
"nozzle"  pressure  and  percent  deflection  were  recorded  during  these  tests.  The 
remainder  of  the  results  presented  was  obtained  from  these  data.  During  the  two  days, 
the  air  temperature  varied  from  45°F  to  65°F.  A  third  day  of  operation  was  cancelled 
because  the  engine  would  not  operate  above  idle;  on  that  day,  the  air  temperature  was 
below  40°F. 

Because  the  "nozzle"  pressure  was  measured  ahead  of  the  heat  exchanger,  as  shown 
in  Figure  1,  it  had  to  be  corrected  for  losses  due  to  friction,  heat  addition,  and 
vaporization.  The  total  effect  of  these  losses  was  approximated  to  be  5%  of  the 
absolute  pressure.  Corrected  values  are  shown  in  Table  2. 
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Table  2 

TEST  RESUITS 

MEASURED 

PERCENT 

CORRECTED 

THRUST 

MASS  FLOW 

"NOZZLE" 

DEFLECTION 

NOZZLE 

(LB.) 

RATE 

PRESSURE 

(THRUST) 

PRESSURE 

(LB  /HR) 

■CrnSI 

(psig) 

(psig) 

lljjuU 

*  60 

3 

56 

61.6 

34.2 

+  65 

10 

61 

65.9 

15.3 

+  67 

15 

63 

67.7 

12.1 

*  80 

5 

75 

78.9 

30.4 

+  83 

45 

78 

11.0 

81.5 

7.4 

+  95 

50 

90 

11.8 

91.9 

7.8 

*100 

35 

94 

9.3 

96.3 

10.4 

+105 

60 

99 

13.4 

100.6 

7.5 

+105 

70 

99 

15.1 

100.6 

6.7 

*110 

40 

104 

10.2 

_ _ 

104.9 

10.3 

1  Barometric  pressure  -  approximately  11.3  psia 

[Air  temperature 

approximately  65°F(+)  or  45°F(*) 

The  mass  flow  rate  was  obtained  using 

P„ 


m 


sv  M 


1+^  MS 


Z±L 

2(y-D 


evaluated  at  the  supercharger  fuel  injection  nozzle,  where  the  propane  is  a  gas.  The 

s 

nozzle  throat  diameter  was  0.13  in.  (i.e.,  area.  A,  was  0.0133  in  ),  The  nozzle  total 
temperature  (T£)  was  assumed  to  be  1060°R  as  discussed  earlier.  The  Mach  number,  M,  at 

the  throat  of  the  CD  nozzle  was  1.0,  since  the  nozzle  was  choked.  For  propane 

ft  -  lbf 

(assumed  to  be  a  calorically  perfect  gas),  R  “  1127  — —  and  y  =  1.2.  The  nozzle 

total  pressure  (Pg)  used  was  the  corrected  value  obtained  from  test  data.  Because  all 

the  other  parameters  in  the  mass  flow  rate  equation  were  constant,  the  nozzle  total 
pressure  was  a  direct  measure  of  the  propane  flow  rate. 

The  thrust  specific  fuel  consumption  (TSFC)  (simply,  the  mass  flow  rate  in  lb^/hr 
divided  by  the  thrust  in  lb^)  was  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  overall  efficiency  of  the 

engine.  The  TSFC  for  the  tests  is  shown  in  Table  2.  For  comparison,  a  modern  turbojet 
at  full  throttle  has  a  TSFC  below  1  lb^/Viiy 
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C.  Discussion  of  Results 

The  results  for  thrust  versus  nozzle  pressure  are  presented  In  Figure  6.  These 
results  are  compared  with  data  presented  In  the  G8-2  Technical  Handbook  (Ref.  2).  The 
handbook  data  have  been  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  USAFA  to 
that  at  sea  level  to  correct  for  altitude  effects;  these  effects  should  reduce  the  air 
mass  flow  rate  and,  thus,  the  thrust.  As  shown  in  Table  2  and  in  Figure  6,  there 
appear  to  be  two  levels  of  performance  to  the  engine  for  the  two  days  of  operation. 
Drifts  in  the  load  cell  between  the  two  days  could  not  account  for  this  since  the  load 
cell  was  rezeroed  and  recalibrated  on  the  second  day  and  no  change  was  noted  in  the 
calibration  curve  from  the  first  day  to  the  second  day.  Hie  two  levels  of  performance 
appear  to  be  related  to  the  air  temperature;  the  engine  operated  better  on  the  hotter 
day.  In  fact,  on  a  very  cold  day,  the  engine  would  not  operate  above  idle  (nozzle 
pressure  of  60  psig);  whenever  the  throttle  was  advanced  to  increase  the  nozzle 
pressure,  the  flame  would  blow  out.  Generally,  our  engine  performed  better  than  the 
designer  claimed,  and,  in  fact,  this  result  is  surprising  since  a  V-notched  exit  is 
supposed  to  increase  the  thrust  (Ref.  3)  and  we  did  not  notch  our  nozzle. 


Figure  6.  Thrust  versus  Nozzle  Pressure 


The  TSFC  versus  thrust  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  Again,  two  levels  of  performance 
are  obvious.  The  TSFC  decreased  as  the  thrust  increased.  At  all  conditions,  the  TSFC 
was  very  high  compared  to  turbojet  engines,  a  not-so-surprising  result  since  the 
designer's  only  claims  for  the  engine  were  that  it  is  liahtweieht  and  low  costing.  He 
did  not  claim  fuel  economy. 
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Figure  7.  TSFC  versus  Thrust 

D.  Additional  Comments  on  Engine  Operation 

In  addition  to  thrust  and  TSFC,  two  engine  characteristics  were  also  noted: 
noise  generation  and  ease/safety  of  operation. 

The  noise  generated  by  the  engine  was  significant.  While  the  engine  was  operating, 
all  people  in  the  vicinity  had  to  wear  ear  protectors.  The  engine  could  be  heard  a  mile 
away.  The  sound  was  typical  of  combustion  screech,  caused  by  rotating  detonations  in 
the  combustor.  While  no  noise  level  measurements  were  taken,  the  engine  probably 
exceeded  safe  noise  levels  for  general  use.  The  V-notched  tailpipe  is  claimed  to  cut 
the  noise  in  half  (Ref.  3);  this  should  be  checked  out  in  future  testing.  If  the 
majority  of  the  noise  is  due  to  screech,  however,  we  would  expect  no  significant 
reduction  from  V-notching  the  tailpipe. 

The  engine  is  not  easy  to  operate;  it  must  be  allowed  to  warm  up  for  a  minute  or 
more  before  operating  stably.  Even  then,  flame-out  on  throttle  advance  was  experienced 
on  cold  days.  On  warmer  days,  the  throttle  could  be  advanced  without  flame-out,  but 
only  slowly.  The  throttle  was  extremely  sensitive,  and  settings  between  idle  and  full 
power  were  extremely  difficult.  Future  use  of  the  engine  will  require  a  new  throttle. 

The  following  safety  of  operation  characteristics  were  noted.  The  most  telling 
consideration  was  that  during  operation,  the  combustor  section  was  noted  to  be  glowing- 
red,  indicating  extremely  high  temperatures.  Melting  did  not  occur,  however,  and  from 
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Che  appearance  of  Che  glow,  Che  engine  appeared  Co  reach  a  sCeady  acaCe  temperature. 

Even  if  melcing  should  occur,  because  of  Che  low  combusCor  pressures,  no  explosion 
would  be  expecCed.  The  main  safeCy  consideracion  relaced  Co  Che  mecal  Cemperacure  was 
Co  insure  chac  che  operaCor  did  noC  accidenCally  Couch  Che  engine.  Hoc  gases  were  ejected 
from  Che  exic  nozzle,  buc  were  of  no  more  concern  Chan  those  of  any  jet  exit  stream. 

What  appeared  to  be  a  manufacturing  defect  caused  a  fuel  leak  in  the  heat  exchanger; 
the  weld  for  the  fuel-line  connection  fitting  (see  Figure  1)  to  the  heat  exchanger 
cracked  and  liquid  propane  leaked  down  the  fuel  feed  line  into  the  test  stand.  If  this 
was  simply  a  manufacturing  defect,  repair  will  remedy  the  problem. 

V.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

The  following  improvements  are  recommended  for  further  study: 

1.  Examine  the  fuel  leak  and  repair  as  necessary. 

2.  Relocate  the  nozzle  pressure  tap  to  the  fuel  injector  nozzle  itself  and  add  a 
thermocouple  there.  (This  will  allow  more  accurate  calculations  of  the  fuel  mass  flow 
rate. ) 

3.  Measure  the  noise  level  produced  by  the  engine  as  is. 

4.  Obtain  additional  performance  data  on  the  engine  as  is. 

5.  Add  a  V-notch  to  the  tailpipe  and  test  for  performance  and  noise.  (This  should  be 
done  only  after  there  are  enough  experience  and  data  obtained  without  the  notch  per 
recommendations  3  and  4.) 

6.  Study  the  supercharger  system  by  measuring  the  total  pressure  profile  at  the  end 
of  each  stage. 

7.  Replace  the  throttle  valve  if  it  continues  to  be  sensitive. 

While  we  would  be  somewhat  reluctant  to  recommend  this  engine  for  use  in  any 
applications  recommended  by  its  designer  (Ref.  5),  the  engine  is  ideal  as  a  learning 
tool  for  alternative  propulsion  systems.  It  could  also  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to 
demonstrate  problems  of  measurement  in  high  temperature  environments,  including 
measurements  of  metal  temperature,  exhaust  gas  temperature,  pressure,  and  combustion 
products . 
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CALIBRATION  OF  FIVE -HOLE  PROBES  FOR  ON-LINE  DATA  REDUCTION 
K.  W.  Barker,*  R.  W.  Gallington,**  and  S.  N.  Minster*** 

Abstract 

This  paper  discusses  the  calibration  of  a  five-hole  conical  pressure  probe.  A 
computer-aided  technique  to  find  the  three  components  of  velocity  and  the  static  and 
total  pressures  is  described.  The  application  of  this  technique  to  a  five-hole  probe 
is  described  and  results  given  and  disdussed.  An  evaluation  of  the  calibration  accuracy 
is  also  given. 

I.  Introduction 

The  problem  with  measuring  flow  with  any  probe  is  that  the  probe  itself  disturbs 
the  flow  field.  Sometimes  the  flow  disturbance  is  relatively  unimportant  and  the  probes 
can  be  large,  as  is  the  case  with  pitot-static  tubes  on  aircraft  for  airspeed  measure¬ 
ment.  In  most  laboratory  experiments  with  relatively  small  flow  test  sections,  however, 
size  is  important  as  is  the  number  of  probes  in  the  flow.  For  these  applications,  small 
probes  (l-3nm  in  diameter)  have  been  constructed  with  a  single  forward  hole  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  holes  on  a  conical  surface  eroinating  from  the  forward  hole.  This  paper 
concerns  itself  with  the  calibration  of  small  five-hole  conical  probes  (i.e.,  four  holes 
on  the  conical  surface  surrounding  the  center  hole). 

The  objective  of  any  five-hole  conical  probe  calibration  scheme  is  to  develop 
explicit  equations  for  the  desired  outputs  of  total  and  static  pressure,  angle  of 
attack  fa),  and  angle  of  sideslip  (g)  as  functions  of  measurable  probe  pressures. 

Breyer  and  Pankhurst  (Ref.  1)  describe  this  type  of  calibration.  The  calibration 
involves  describing  the  desired  explicit  functions  by  polynomials  in  two  pressure 
coefficients  which  are  roughly  proportional  to  the  two  flow  angles,  &  and  g. 

Finding  the  pressure  coefficients  to  best  fit  a  large  data  set  was  once  a  tedious 
procedure  fraught  with  the  possibility  of  human  error.  Computer-aided  data  acquisition 
has  the  ability  to  collect  data  and  at  the  same  time  perform  large  matrix  operations  on 
it.  With  the  advent  of  these  computer  data  collection  techniques,  finding  the  calibra¬ 
tion  coefficients  has  become  much  more  practical.  This  paper  describes  one  such 
computer-aided  five-hole  conical  probe  calibration  scheme. 

Because  of  their  very  small  size,  all  probes  have  manufacturing  imperfections 
which  require  unique  calibration  of  each  probe.  The  pressure  coefficients  of  calibra¬ 
tion  polynomials  are  essentially,  then,  the  unique  calibration  constants  of  the  probe. 
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An  example  of  the  type  of  five-hole  probe  the  technique  described  here  can  be 
applied  to  can  be  found  in  Reference  2.  Application  of  the  technique  with  fourth-order 
polynomials  using  probes  from  Reference  2  produced  accuracies  of  +1  degree  in  flow 
angles,  +2%  in  dynamic  pressure,  and  +2.5%  in  total  pressure  for  flow  angles  of  up  to 
28°  off  probe  axis.  The  certainty  of  measurement  was  957,. 

II .  Theoretical  Section 
A.  Theory 

We  must  first  define  four  pressure  coefficients  in  terms  of  the  coordinate 
system  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  figure  shows  the  end  of  the  pressure  probe  (showing  only 
the  forward  hole).  For  a  given  test,  the  sting  angle,  f)  (angle  the  flow  or  velocity 
vector  makes  with  the  probe  axis),  and  the  roll  angle,  $  (describing  the  orientation  of 
the  four  holes  on  conical  surface),  are  fixed.  The  direction  cosines  of  the  velocity 
vector  with  respect  to  the  probe  can  then  be  written  in  terms  of  g  and  $  as  follows: 


u/V  =  sing  sin$ 

(1) 

w/v  “  sing  cos$ 

(2) 

where  the  y  direction  cosine  is  given  by  u/V,  u  being  the  y  component  of  velocity  with 
respect  to  the  probe  axis,  V  being  the  magnitude  of  the  Velocity,  and  the  z  direction  co¬ 
sine  is  given  by  w/V,  w  being  the  z  component  of  velocity  with  respect  to  the  probe  axis. 

Four  pressure  coefficients  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  pressures  measured  from 
each  of  the  five  holes  or  pressure  ports. 

(P3  -  V 

Ca  =  [3(P5  -  AP^]  (3) 


Pa  *  P4 


=  [3<PB  '  *p2>] 


(4) 


<Po  '  Ps> 


(K 


Cq 


V 


(P  -  p  ) 


(5) 


(6) 


where  P  through  Pg  are  the  pressures  obtained  from  pressure  ports  1  through  5  shown  in 
Figure  2;  P  is  the  sum  of  P.  ,  P_  ,  P_  and  P  P  is  the  tunnel  total  pressure;  and  P 

2j  1  2  3  4  0  oo 

is  the  tunnel  static  pressure. 
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u  =  V  cos  a  cos  (3 
v  =  V  sin  P 
w  =  V  sin  a  cos  p 


u  =  V  cos  0 
v  =  V  sin  0  sin  <t> 
w  =  V  sin  9  cos  0 


Figure  1.  Body-Fixed  Coordinate  Systems 


2 


Front  View 


Figure  2.  Port  Numbering  System 
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For  small  angles,  the  coefficient  C  is  roughly  proportional  to  w/V  and  C.  Is 

a  b 

roughly  proportional  to  u/V.  Cq  Is  the  difference  between  tunnel  total  pressure  and 
total  pressure  measured  from  P  nondimensionalized  by  the  difference  between  P.  and  ]P  . 
provides  a  ratio  between  the  dynamic  pressure  sensed  by  the  probe  to  that  measured 

by  the  tunnel.  A  better  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  these  coefficients  is  that  their 
relationship  to  a  perfect  probe  is  useful. 

If  the  five  holes  on  the  probe  are  perfectly  symmetric  as  shown  in  Figure  2,  and 
if  the  probe  is  positioned  with  n  -  0  and  p  *>  0,  Pg  will  act  as  another  tunnel  total 

pressure  probe  (giving  the  same  pressure  as  Pq).  Also,  Pj  through  P4  will  read  the  same 

pressure.  Since  Pj^  through  P4  face  the  free  stream  at  an  angle,  the  pressure  sensed  by 

these  four  ports  will  be  generally  slightly  higher  than  tunnel  static  pressure,  P  .  If 

00 

the  probe  is  placed  at  some  angle  a  with  p  »  0,  according  to  the  positions  of  P  -  P  , 

Pj  and  P3  will  differ,  but  Pa  and  P4  will  read  the  same  pressure.  Similarly,  when 

a  =  0  with  p  at  some  angle,  P2  and  P4  will  differ,  but  Pj  and  P3  will  read  the  same 

pressure.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture  a  perfectly  symmetric  probe,  however, 
a  calibration  process  must  be  accomplished  to  provide  "correction  factors"  to  convert 
actual  pressures  measured  to  accurate  values  for  u/V  and  w/V.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  fourth-order  curve  fit  is  necessary  to  calibrate  the  five-hole  probe. 

The  following  is  the  fourth-order  equation  for  C  ,  C  ,  u/V  and  w/V: 

o  q 


A  c-8  +  k,,A  C  C  +  k  A  c.8  + 

11  a  b  oa  b 


30  a 


A  “  *00  +  K10  Ca  +  Kq  j  Cb  +  K, 

A  „  3  .  ..  A  „  ^  „  A  „  „  s  .  „  A  3  .  „A„4 


C  +  K  ,  C  C.  +  K  CC.  +  K„„  C.  +  K 
30  a  2i  a  b  12  a  b  oa  b  4 


c  '  +  K,  A  C  3C.  + 
40  a  31  a  b 


A  22 


A  ^  4 


ieo  C  C.  +  K,,  C  C.  +  Kn  “  C. 
22  a  b  13  a  b  04  b 


(7) 


where 

A  =  Cq,  C  ,  u/V ,  w/V  as  applicable  and  the  subscripted  K's  are  constants  to  be  solved 

for.  The  K's  are  further  superscripted  to  indicate  that  they  are  different  for  each  of 
the  four  equations  obtainable  from  Eqn  (7).  The  essence  of  the  calibration  process  is 
obtaining  these  constants.  Matrix  operations  make  this  process  simple  and,  therefore, 
are  used  for  reducing  a  large  number  of  data  points. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  constants  using  matrix  operations  is  discussed  by 
Neter  and  Wasserman  (Ref.  3).  They  also  discuss  how,  by  solving  for  the  constants 
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using  matrix  operations,  a  least  squares  fit  is  automatically  Incorporated.  Nine 
matrices  are  require.1,  in  this  calibration  process: 


USAFA-TR-79-7 


The  matrix  operations  discussed  by  Neter  and  Wasserman  apply  to  this  case  through  the 
derivation  which  follows. 

If  one  uses  tie  u/V  matrix 


each  side  is  multiplied  by  the  transpose  of  the  R  matrix,  Eqn  (8): 


(10) 


M  H'-H T  HM 


(in 


Each  side  is  further  multiplied  by  the  inverse  of  the  newly  formed  (R  R)  matrix 


H"  H  [r]t‘  [rTr]  1  [rTr]  [Ku/v] 


(12) 


If  one  recalls  that  the  product  of  a  matrix  and  its  inverse  gives  the  identity  matrix, 
Eqn  (12)  becomes 

r  i  TtI.,  r  i  r  1 

(13) 


[Ku/v]  '  [rTr]'1  [u/v]  [«] 


By  performing  this  series  of  matrix  operations,  one  can  easily  find  the 


To  find  the 


pc.]-  -  [\] 


W 


matrix. 


matrices,  one  can  follow  the  same  procedure  sub¬ 


stituting  w/V,  CQ,  and  into  the  right  side  of  Eqn  (13). 

B.  Assessment  of  Accuracy 

Since  the  R  matrix  contains  15  columns,  each  of  the  K  matrices  will  have  15 

elements.  When  the  K's  have  been  found,  they  are  used  in  Eqn  (7)  to  find  the  desired 

output  u/V,  w/V,  C  and  C  .  Having  these  K's  thus  constitutes  a  calibration.  The 
o  q 

validity  of  the  calibration  process  can  be  shown  by  comparing  the  values  of  u/V,  w/V, 
Co>  and  obtained  initially  using  equations  (1),  (2),  (5),  and  (6)  (experimental 

values)  with  the  values  obtained  using  Eqn  (7). 


The  accuracy  as  defined  by  the  validity  test  of  the  calibration  is  dependent  upon 
the  physical  properties  or  manufacturing  anomalies  as  well  as  the  various  associated 
equipment  of  the  probe ;  but,  accuracy  is  also  dependent  on  the  way  the  calibration  data 
samples  are  taken.  if  we  assume  that  a  systematic  <f>  and  0  schedule  is  followed  in  taking 
data  (meaning  that  a  certain  number  of  constant  $  and  varying  q  sweeps  are  made, 
taking  data  at  regular  Intervals,  fixed  $  and  q),  the  number  of  data  points  or  density 
of  data  points  will  be  greatest  near  the  q  “  0  position.  Although  the  calibration  proce¬ 
dure  itself  is  insensitive  to  the  way  in  which  the  data  are  sampled,  greater  accuracy 
is  afforded  in  the  region  of  high  density.  Like  any  curve  fitting  routine,  a  more 
exact  fit  is  provided  in  the  region  where  most  of  the  data  lie.  If  constant  accuracy 
over  the  entire  range  of  data  points  is  necessary,  some  measure  must  be  taken  to  Insure 
that  the  density  of  data  points  is  everywhere  the  same. 
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An  overall  Idea  of  the  accuracy  can  be  obtained  by  computing  the  standard  devia¬ 
tions  associated  with  the  four  desired  outputs,  by  comparing  the  experimental  values  to 
those  calculated  using  Eqn  (7)  by 


where  A  -  w/V,  u/V,  Cq  and  C  in  turn,  n  the  number  of  data  points  being  compared,  and 
the  e  and  c  subscripts  refer  to  experimental  and  calculated,  respectively.  Assuming 
the  errors  are  normally  distributed , one  finds  a  957.  probability  that  the  actual  value  will 
be  within  1.967.  of  that  calculated  from  the  curve  fit. 


It  should  further  be  noced  that  the  values  of  K  depend  directly  upon  C  and  C. 


which  are  pressure  coefficients  and,  as  such,  are  dependent  upon  Mach  number;  therefore 
this  calibration  process  is  limited  to  incompressible  flow. 


III.  Experimental  Section 


A.  Apparatus 


The  experiment  was  conducted  in  the  2  by  3  foot  subsonic  wind  tunnel  at  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  A  selected  five-hole  probe  (Ref.  2)  was  mounted  on  a 
variable  pitch  scring  mount  which  allowed  the  probe  a  +30°  range  of  movement  in  0. 

This  movement  was  controlled  electronically  through  a  DEC  Laboratory  peripheral  system 
11  (LPS-11),  in  coordination  with  a  DEC  PDP  11/45  Data  Acquisition  System.  Changes 

in  $  weie  accomplished  manually.  Pressures  Pa  -  P4  were  taken  using  foui  Barocel 


pressure  transducers  and  P  was  taken  using  a  Statham  transducer 


The  five-hole  probe  had  a  diameter  of  0.125  in.  with  each  of  the  five  tubes  having 
an  inside  diameter  of  0.020  in. (see  Figure  3).  The  probe  tip  had  a  conical  half-angle 
of  35°. 


Figure  3.  Probe  Dimensions 
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B.  Procedure 

The  procedure  conveniently  separates  into  initial  calibration,  and  data 
acquisition  and  reduction. 

1.  Initial  Calibration 


The  probe  was  carefully  leveled  in  the  wind  tunnel  by  viewing  it  head-on  from 
the  stilling  chamber  through  a  surveyor's  transit  and  a  five-power  magnifying  glass 
located  about  one  foot  in  front  of  the  probe.  The  resulting  image  nearly  filled  the 
reticle  and  the  probe  was  rotated  until  the  bottom  edges  of  the  three  holes  across  the 
horizontal  coincided  with  the  horizontal  line  on  the  reticle.  This  established  the 
position  for  $  =  0  and  0  =  0. 

Keeping  the  probe  clean  in  the  wind  tunnel  environment  was  quite  troublesome. 
Touching  the  end  of  the  probe  tended  to  deposit  flakes  of  skin  in  and  around  the 
pressure  ports.  Reverse  air  flow  through  the  tubes  was  sometimes  effective  in  removing 
debris.  At  other  times,  small  drill  bits  had  to  be  used  to  mechanically  remove  the 
debris.  We  have  found  it  practical  to  keep  close-fitting  dust  covers  on  the  probes 
when  they  were  not  in  use. 

2.  Data  Acquisition  and  Reduction 


Just  before  data  were  taken,  the  static  voltage  was  read  from  each  pressure 
transducer  for  a  "zeroing  factor."  The  transducers  were  then  calibrated  against  oil 
manometers.  For  this  calibration,  each  data  point  taken  consisted  of  twelve  measure¬ 
ments:  g,  Pj ,  Pa  ,  P3 ,  P4,  Pg ,  PQ ,  P  ,  <j,  free  stream  velocity,  temperature,  and 

barometric  pressure.  Although  free  stream  velocity,  temperature,  and  barometric 

pressure  were  never  used  in  the  data  reduction,  they  were  included  as  a  part  of  each 

data  point  for  classification  purposes.  Each  data  point  (consisting  of  these  twelve 

measurements)  could  therefore  be  reduced  into  C  ,  C.  ,  C  ,  C  ,  u/V,  and  w/V  using 

a  b  o  q 


Eqn  (1)  through  (6). 
calculations  of  Cq, 


The  calculations  of  C  and  C,  created  the  R  matrix  while  the 
a  b 

C  ,  u/V,  and  w/V  created  their  own  respective  matrices. 


After  the  transducers  were  zeroed  and  calibrated,  the  data  were  taken  and  stored 
using  the  PDP  11/45.  The  LPS-11  system  provided  the  automation  in  moving  the  probe 
through  +28  degree  g  sweeps  in  increments  of  4  degrees.  After  each  g  sweep  was 
complete,  the  tunnel  was  shut  down  and  the  probe  was  rotated  to  a  new  This  procedure 
was  followed  until  all  g  sweeps  were  accomplished  for  roll  angles  from  0°  to  165°  in 
increments  of  15°.  No  data  were  taken  from  180°-345®  since  this  would  have 
generated  the  same  data  only  in  the  opposite  order.  The  data  were  stored  on  a  disk  and 
were  then  read  back  to  the  computer  for  reduction  into  matrix  elements.  Once  all 
matrices  were  filled,  the  matrix  operations  were  performed  to  find  the  K's.  Given  the 
K's  and  the  stored  raw  pressure  data,  Eqn  (7)  provided  values  for  u/V,  w/V,  Cq,  and  C^. 
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IV.  Discussion 

A.  Flow  Angles 

Figure  4  provides  a  comparison  between  the  actual  and  predicted  (using  the 
polynomials)  values  of  u/V  and  w/V.  An  error  band  is  represented  by  the 
difference  in  the  two  values.  By  examining  this  figure,  one  finds  that  the  fit  is 
most  accurate  near  the  origin  (this  corresponds  to  fl  “  0).  This  is  not  surprising 
since,  as  noted  earlier,  data  sample  density  was  greater  near  the  origin  thus  forcing 
greater  accuracy  in  that  area.  The  figure  also  shows  that  the  actual  values  and  the 
predicted  values  differ  in  an  unpredictable  way,  that  is,  the  position  of  the  cross  with 
respect  to  the  dot  for  any  particular  data  point  differs  in  relative  position  from  one 
data  point  to  another.  Figure  4  also  shows  that  error  tends  to  be  least  for  positive 

values  of  u/V.  Since  no  more  data  were  taken  in  these  quadrants  than  in  the  others, 

probe  geometry  inaccuracies  are  probably  responsible. 

Figure  5  is  a  u/V  versus  w/V  plot  showing  constant  Ca  and  lines.  Generally, 

these  constant  C  and  C,  lines  tend  to  be  vertical  and  horizontal.  In  the  case  of  the 
a  b 

constant  Cg  lines,  the  relative  verticalness,  especially  for  small  angles,  shows  that 
Ca  is  relatively  independent  of  v/V.  Similarly,  the  relative  levelness  of  the  constant 
lines,  especially  for  small  angles,  shows  that  is  relatively  independent  of  w/V. 

As  the  angles  get  larger  (moving  to  the  outside  edges  of  the  plot),  Cfl  becomes  more 
dependent  on  u/V  and  becomes  more  dependent  on  w/V.  An  interesting  peculiarity  of 
this  plot  is  the  =  -.5  contour.  The  primarv  reason  this  contour  line  has  such  an  odd 

shape  is  that  most  of  the  contour  falls  outside  of  the  curve  fit  range. 

B.  Total  and  Dynamic  Pressures 

Constant  contours  of  Cq  plotted  against  Cfl  and  are  shown  in  Figure  6.  The 

contours  are  drawn  using  Eqn  (7).  According  to  the  definition  of  Cq,  these  contours 

represent  the  difference  between  the  total  pressures  measured  by  the  tunnel  and  by  the 
pressure  port  Pg .  The  plot  shows  that,  for  small  angles,  Pg  acts  as  another  tunnel 

total  pressure  probe.  The  larger  the  angles,  the  larger  the  difference  between  Po  and 

P  .  The  points  labeled  throughout  the  plot  are  experimental  values  of  C  at  that 

D  o 

specific  Cfl  and  position.  The  position  of  these  points  with  respect  to  the  constant 
contours  provides  another  measure  of  the  accuracy  of  the  curve  fit  procedure.  These 
contours  are  not  perfectly  circular,  with  equal  Cfl  and  radii,  which  is  another 
indication  of  slight  probe  asymmetry.  In  Figure  7  constant  contours  are  plotted 
against  Ca  and  C^. 
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Figure  4.  Comparison  Between  Actual 
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Experimental  Data 
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Again,  these  contours  were  made  using  Eqn  (7)  while  the  individual  points  on  the  plot 
are  experimental  values.  Cq  is  a  ratio  of  the  dynamic  pressures  measured  by  the  probe 


to  the  total  minus  static  pressure  of  the  tunnel. 


This  ratio  decreases  as  the  angles 

More 


increase  because  the  quantity  P_  -  VP_  decreases  while  P„  -  P  remains  constant. 

M  5  4  £  0  oo 

specifically,  as  the  relative  probe  angle  increases,  Pg  decreases  significantly  and  pv 

remains  relatively  constant.  The  flat  portions  of  the  outer  contours  provide  the  major 
motivation  for  use  of  a  fourth -order  equation  in  curve  fitting.  As  in  the  previous 
figure,  an  indication  of  the  accuracy  of  the  curve  fit  is  the  position  of  the  theoret¬ 
ical  values  with  respect  to  those  obtained  by  Eqn  (7). 


C.  Accuracy 

Table  1  describes  the  average  accuracy  achieved  over  the  full  data  set  of  all 
four  parameters. 


Table  1 

PARAMETER 

ACCURACY 

Variable 

1.96  a 

c# 

0.049 

C 

0.019 

q 

u/V 

1.14° 

w/V 

0.40° 

_ 

With  957,  certainty,  angles  are  indicated  to  about  the  nearest  degree  and  total  pressure 
is  indicated  to  about  5%  of  Pg  -  AP  or  2.5%  of  the  dynamic  pressure.  The  dynamic 

pressure  is  indicated  to  about  2%  of  Pg  -  JP  or  1%  of  the  dynamic  pressure. 
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A  FAST  METHOD  FOR  ACCURATE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SMALL  FIVE-HOLE  PROBES 
Roger  W.  Gallington*  and  Claude  F.  Hollenbaugh** 

Abstract 

A  mechanical  design  and  minimum  effort  manufacturing  procedure  is  presented  which 
results  in  close  conformance  to  the  desired  nose  shape  for  small  conical  five-hole 
probes.  The  probe  consists  of  five  tubes  fitted  inside  a  barrel  with  the  interstitial 
positions  filled  with  properly  sized  rods.  The  whole  assembly  is  soldered  together  and 
ground  to  a  conical  shape. 

I .  Introduction 

Small  five-hole  probes  of  various  nose  shapes  have  been  used  for  many  years.  By 
proper  calibration  Breyer  &  Pankhurst  (Ref.  1)  point  out  that  one  can  extract  total 
pressure,  static  pressure,  and  all  three  components  of  velocity  using  the  five  pressures 
obtainable  from  these  probes.  The  details  of  such  a  calibration  are  given  in  a  compan¬ 
ion  paper  in  this  issue  of  the  Aeronautics  Digest  (Ref-  2). 

As  is  the  case  for  all  flow-measuring  instruments  there  is  a  strong  motivation  for 
miniaturization,  since  the  goal  is  that  the  probe  be  used  in  flows  of  significantly 
larger  scale  than  the  probe  itself.  There  are  two  important  limits  to  miniaturization 
of  five-hole  probes.  First  the  flow  areas  of  the  pressure  ports  and  the  connecting 
tubes  can  eventually  become  small  enough  to  seriously  limit  the  time  response  of  the 
probe  even  when  connected  to  the  best  available  transducers.  Secondly,  with  extremely 
small  sizes  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  dimensional  control  during  manufacture. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  a  probe  design  and  manufacturing 
procedure  which  we  believe  combine  to  nearly  approach  the  practical  lower  limit  of 
probe  size. 

II.  Design 

Apparently  the  five-hole  probe  with  the  largest  ratio  of  individual  tube  diameter 
to  overall  outside  diameter  is  the  one  described  by  Breyer  &  Pankhurst  (Ref.  1)  and 
Dudinski  and  Krause(Ref.  3).  This  design  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  In  passing  it  is 

interesting  to  note  that  the  five  tubes  can  actually  be  packaged  inside  a  slightly 

smaller  outside  diameter  by  using  the  configuration  of  Figure  2.  The  tube  that  eventu¬ 
ally  becomes  the  nose,  however,  must  somehow  get  to  the  middle  of  the  tube  bundle,  this 

requiring  an  increase  in  the  overall  diameter  from  that  of  Figure  2  to  that  of  Figure  1. 
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Solder 


Figure  i.  Five-Hole  Probe  Assembled 
From  Tubes 


Figure  2.  Five  Tubes  in  the  Smallest 
Circumscribed  Circle 


Accurate  manufacture  of  the  probe  design  of  Figure  1  is  hindered  by  three  major 
difficulties:  (1)  it  is  very  difficult  to  hold  the  tubing  parallel,  in  contact,  and 

in  perfect  azimuthal  position  for  soldering;  (2)  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  size 
of  the  four  solder  fillets  will  be  equal  or  nearly  equal;  (3)  assuring  equal  chamfer 
on  the  .four  side  tubes  requires  very  careful  work  under  a  high  power  magnifier  (Ref.  1). 

An  operational  disadvantage  of  the  probe  design  of  Figure  1  is  that  there  is  no 
convenient  surface  for  alignment  as  on  a  cylindrical  barreled  probe.  The  outside  edges 
of  the  outer  tubes  could,  in  principle  be  used;  however,  they  occur  only  every  90 
degrees.  Also,  an  alignment  procedure  would  require  maintaining  perfect  azimuthal 
position  of  the  outer  tubes  for  some  distance  down  the  probe  as  well  as  at  the  tip. 

By  automatically  holding  the  parts  in  correct  alignment,  the  probe  geometry  shown 
in  Figure  3  overcomes  all  the  aforementioned  problems  in  probe  design  and  construction 
with  a  penalty  of  only  a  ten  percent  increase  in  outer  diameter.  If  one  manufactures  a 
probe  of  the  Figure  3  design,  the  internal  diameter  of  the  barrel  must  be  exactly  three 
times  the  outer  diameter  of  the  tubes,  and  the  diameter  of  the  fillers  roust  be  0.6796 
times  the  outer  diameter  of  the  tubes  as  is  shown  by  the  law  of  cosines  in  Figure  4. 
Since  drill  bits  can  be  bought  in  finely  graduated  small  sizes,  we  used  them  for 
fillers.  We  used  cone  half  angles  of  30°  to  45°. 


Ill .  Construction 

The  five  tubes  were  initially  clamped  in  a  jig  as  shown  in  Figure  5.  A  special 
jig  was  made  with  a  groove  sized  to  hold  the  five  tubes  in  approximately  the  correct 
position  (groove  size  varied  for  each  specific  tube  size  design).  Perfect  positioning 
by  this  method  is,  of  course,  impossible;  the  five  tubes  are  tack  silver-soldered 
together  at  the  gap  in  the  jig  only  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  configuration 
of  Figure  2. 
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Figure  5.  Jig  for  Holding  Tubes  for  Soldering 


The  tack-soldered  tubes  are  then  inserted  part  way  into  the  barrel.  Drill  bits 
(or  other  hard  spacers)  are  then  inserted  into  the  four  voids  to  accurately  create  and 
maintain  the  required  geometry.  The  entire  bundle  is  slid  into  the  barrel  allowing 
about  3/16  inch  of  the  shanks  to  remain  outside  the  barrel  as  shown  in  Figure  6.  The 
whole  assembly  is  then  soldered  together.  Careful  cleaning  and  correct  use  of  flux  are 
required  to  assure  that  the  voids  are  filled.  After  soldering,  the  tubes  are  cut  off 
even  with  the  drill  bit  ends,  having  been  left  long  until  now  to  prevent  filling  with 
solder.  The  desired  nose  shape  is  then  formed  on  a  lathe  using  a  tool-post  grinder. 
Finally  the  tubes  are  cleaned  or  reamed  with  a  proper  diameter  drill. 


The  probe  is  inspected,  under  30-power  magnification,  for  imperfections  and 
cleanliness.  If  imperfections  are  found  the  grinding  and  cleaning  operations  can  be 
repeated.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  touching  the  probe  tip  after  cleaning  as  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  tubes  tend  to  scrape  off  small  bits  of  skin  which  plug  the  ports. 


The  probe  shown  in  Figure  7  was  made  by  this  method.  Its  outer  diameter  is  0.109 
inches  or  2.7  mm.  Limited  only  by  available  tubing  sizes,  probes  as  small  as  1.0  mm 
diameter  can  be  made  using  this  method. 
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XV.  Conclusions 

A  miniature  five-hole  probe  design  consisting  of  five  tubes  fitted  inside  a  barrel 
with  the  interstitial  positions  filled  with  properly  sized  rods,  the  whole  assembly 
being  soldered  together  and  ground  to  a  conical  shape,  is  much  easier  and  faster  to 
construct  accurately  than  previous  designs.  The  design  described  hen  quires  about 
ten  percent  larger  diameter  for  the  same  flow  area  in  the  tubes  compared  to  previous 
designs . 

The  smallest  probe  we  have  constructed  to  date  has  an  outside  diameter  of  2.7  mm; 
however,  the  technique  can  probably  be  applied  to  probes  as  small  as  1  mm  outer  dlamete 
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Abstract 


The  adaptation  of  multi -component  Laser  Doppler  Velocimetry  (LDV)  techniques  for 
the  measurement  of  flow  velocity  in  regions  of  unsteady  separation  is  discussed.  A 
positionable,  two-color  backscatter  LDV  system  was  employed  in  conjunction  with  a  disk- 
based  minicomputer  to  assess  unsteady  flow  separation  generated  on  an  airfoil  surface 
behind  a  controlled,  oscillating,  fence-type  spoiler  in  a  subsonic  wind  tunnel  environ¬ 
ment.  The  solutions  to  significant  optical  noise  problems  created  by  limited  optical 
access  and  the  nature  of  the  experimental  configuration  are  described.  The  acquisition 
of  discontinuous  data  signals  provided  by  the  LDV  counters  using  an  asynchronous 
sampling  technique  is  also  addressed.  The  determination  of  time-varying  mean  values  of 
the  velocity  components  has  been  effected  through  the  adaptation  of  a  phase -locked 
ensemble-averaging  scheme  originally  developed  for  use  with  continuous  (analog)  signals. 
Interactive  computer  control  of  the  positioning  of  the  measurement  volume  using  a  two- 
dimensional  traversing  mechanism  is  also  described.  The  resultant  measurements  using 
this  system  are  compared  with  those  obtained  by  a  hot-wire  anemometer  in  an  unsteady, 
non-reversing  flow  environment  compatible  to  both  techniques. 


I .  Introduction 

The  Laser  Doppler  Velocimeter  (LDV)  has  demonstrated  its  capabilities  as  a 
versatile,  non-intrusive  flow  measurement  tool  for  assessing  the  detailed  behavior  of 
complex  flow  fields.  Despite  its  current  popularity  and  widespread  application,  the 
potential  of  the  LDV  has  not  been  fully  exploited  in  flow  environments  exhibiting 
unsteady  mean  motion  and  separation.  The  ensuing  discussion  is  directed  toward  the 
adaptation  and  implementation  of  multi-component  LDV  techniques  to  flows  of  this  nature. 

While  the  LDV  concept  can  be  traced  to  the  mid-1960's  (Ref.  1),  its  application  to 
a  wide  range  of  fluid  mechanics  problems  has  occurred  only  recently.  The  advantages  of 
the  technique  over  other  flow  velocity  measurement  schemes  has  been  well  documented 
(Ref.  2).  As  with  all  laboratory  tools,  these  advantages  are  balanced,  to  some  extent, 
by  a  few  negative  factors  which  can  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  method  in  some  cases. 
Among  the  more  commonly  recognized  shortcomings  are  optical  alignment  problems, 
accuracy  dependence  on  particle  scattering  centers  of  the  proper  size,  and  high  initial 

system  cost.  A  serious  problem  encountered  with  the  backscatter  system  described  in 

■ 

the  next  section  was  that  of  optical  noise  generated  by  laser  beam  reflections  as  a 
result  of  the  limited  optical  access  afforded  by  the  experimental  configuration. 
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Perhaps  the  most  detrimental  single  characteristic  which  limits  application  of  the 
LDV  concept  to  complex  unsteady  flows  is  the  discontinuous  nature  of  the  data  signal. 
Sometimes  referred  to  as  signal  "drop-out,"  this  inability  of  the  LDV  to  generate 
continuous  signals  which  characterize  the  velocity  field  represents  a  potentially 
serious  drawback  in  extracting  "ensemble  averages"  which  are  representative  of  the 
unsteady  mean  motion,  yet  capable  of  excluding  the  random  (noise  and  turbulence)  portion 
of  the  flow  variable.  Methods  developed  previously  to  obtain  this  time-varying  mean 
behavior  from  data  available  from  common  analog  instruments  (e.g.,  pressure  transducers, 
hot-wire  anemometers)  have  relied  on  synchronous  sampling  capabilities  common  to  today's 
high  speed  data  acquisition  systems.  The  development  of  a  sampling  algorithm  compat¬ 
ible  with  the  discontinuous  nature  of  the  LDV  signal  while  retaining  the  desirable 
features  of  synchronous  sampling  methods  is  required  for  the  assessment  of  these 
unsteady  mean  flow  characteristics. 

The  sampling  and  phase-locked  ensemble  averaging  scheme  described  below  was 
developed  for  use  with  a  wind  tunnel  experiment  where  the  harmonic  unsteadiness  of  the 
flow  field  was  controlled  and  where  more  classical  flow  measurement  techniques  had 
limited  application.  The  determination  of  the  unsteady  mean  velocity  field  in  this 
manner,  for  example,  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  evaluation  of  the  time-varying  mean 
vorticity  field  using  the  contour  integration  technique  previously  suggested  by  Keesee, 
et  al.  (Ref.  3).  The  discussion  of  this  algorithm  follows  a  brief  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  experiment  and  a  discussion  of  the  LDV  system  and  related  experimental 
components  employed  in  this  case. 

XI .  Description  of  the  Experiment 

The  application  of  LDV  techniques  to  complex  unsteady  flows  is  illustrated  by  an 
experiment  in  which  controlled  unsteady  flow  separation  is  generated  behind  an 
oscillating  fence-type  spoiler  located  on  one  surface  of  an  airfoil  immersed  in  a  sub¬ 
sonic  freestream.  A  sketch  of  the  airfoil,  spoiler  and  resulting  generalized  flow 
field  is  provided  in  Figure  1.  With  the  capability  to  adjust  spoiler  geometry 
parameters  (stroke  and  mean  height),  frequency  characteristics,  and  mean  flow  Reynolds 
number,  this  configuration  provided  for  control  of  the  size  of  the  separated  region 
while  fixing  the  separation  point  with  respect  to  the  freestream  coordinate  direction. 
The  assessment  of  velocities  in  local  regions  of  energetic,  intermittently  reversing 
flow  near  the  airfoil  surface  required  the  application  of  LDV  technology  as  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  a  quantitative  description  of  the  velocity  field. 

The  experiment  employed  a  NACA  0012  airfoil  model  with  the  spoiler  protruding  from 
one  surface  at  the  mid-chord  location.  The  apparatus  was  installed  in  the  USAF  Academy 
0.61  meter  (2  foot)  x  0.91  meter  (3  foot)  subsonic  wind  tunnel  with  the  model  spanning 
the  shorter  dimension  (vertically).  The  spoiler  oscillation  mechanism  used  a  DC  motor 
drive  system  to  generate  sinusoidal  oscillations  which  can  be  characterized  by  the 
following  equation: 
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max 


where  h  (t)  is  Che  instantaneous  spoiler  height  (above  the  surface);  h 


max 


maximum  extension  of  the  spoiler 


The  maximum  fractional  perturbation  to  the  flow,  therefore,  can  be  expressed  as  a 
ratio  of  the  spoiler  height  to  the  wing  semi-chord  and  is  equal  to  a  value  of  0.1  in 
this  case.  Spoiler  oscillation  frequencies  could  be  varied  becween  0  and  20  Hz  to 
within  0.01  Hz  resolution.  The  drive  apparatus  was  physically  located  beneath  the  wind 
tunnel  test  section. 


An  opco  electronic  triggering  device  was  attached  to  the  spoiler  oscillation 
mechanism  to  provide  a  pulsed  output  which  corresponded  to  a  prescribed  (usually 
minimum)  value  of  the  spoiler  height.  The  signal  was  employed  as  a  triggering  source 
to  provide  a  phase  lock  on  the  initiation  of  data  sampling. 


Freescream  velocities  for  these  experiments  were  maintained  in. the  subsonic  regime 
and  ranged  from  approximately  15  m/sec  (50  ft/sec)  to  41  m/sec  (135  ft/sec). 


An  assessment  of  the  velocity  and  vorcicity  fields  in  the  outer  shear  layer  region 
adjacent  to  the  spoiler  has  previously  been  made  by  Francis,  et  al.  (Ref.  4)  using 
more  conventional  hot-film  anemouietry  techniques.  These  experiments  involved  the  use 
of  an  "X"-geomecry  hot-film  probe  orienced  to  provide  two  orthogonal  components  of 
velocity  from  which  other  flow  characteristics  such  as  vorcicity  were  inferred.  The 
hoc-film  prone  was  supported  on  a  multi-dimensional  traversing  mechanism  capable  of 
evaluating  flow  characteristics  over  a  large  porcion  of  the  tunnel  cest  section.  The 
measurements  obtained  with  this  syscem  were  employed  to  form  the  basis  of  a  systematic 
comparison  becween  the  hot-film  and  LDV  methods.  Previous  algorithms  for  hot-film 
measurements  had  been  developed  to  evaluate  the  time  varying  mean  flow  velocity  field 
using  synchronous  sampling  techniques.  The  limitations  of  hot-film  methods  in  regions 
of  intermittent  flow  reversal  near  the  airfoil  surface  are,  however,  immediately 
apparent,  necessitating  the  use  of  a  measurement  tool  capable  of  satisfying  the 
demanding  measurement  requirements  of  this  region. 


The  availability  of  a  disk-based  minicomputer  data  acquisition  syscem  (DEC  PDP 
11/45)  greatly  simplified  the  problems  of  data  acquisition  and  storage  from  all  sources, 
The  syscem  was  configured  with  a  laboratory  peripnerai  syscem  (DEC  LPS-11)  which 
included  a  high  speed  real  time  clock,  Schmitt  triggers,  relays, and  ocher  hardware 
interface  subsystems  designed  for  application  to  general  laboratory  problems  possessing 
a  capability  for  either  analog  or  digital  external  inputs.  A  functional  schematic  of 
the  overall  instrumentation  syscem  employed  in  the  experiment  Is  provided  in  Figure  2. 
The  figure  depicts  both  the  hot-wire  anemomecry  syscem  and  the  LDV. 
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III.  Laser  Doppler  Velocimeter  (LDV)  System 

The  design  of  the  LDV  system  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  experiment  described 
above  was  constrained  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  flow  under  investigation  but  also  by 
the  configuration  of  the  experimental  facility  and  apparatus.  Optical  access,  for 
example,  was  restricted  to  a  single  window  in  the  ceiling  of  the  wind  tunnel  test 
section.  For  this  reason,  the  dual  beam  backscatter  mode  (Ref.  5)  was  determined  to  be 
the  only  logical  choice  for  the  LDV  system  since  both  the  incident  beams  and  scattered 
signals  were  required  to  pass  through  the  same  optical  port.  In  this  mode, 
monochromatic  laser  light  is  divided  into  two  parallel  beams  of  equal  power  and  focused 
to  a  point  within  the  flow,  called  the  measurement  volume.  Particles  passing  through 
this  region  scatter  light  back  through  the  transmitting/collecting  lens  and  into  a 
photomultiplier  tube,  providing  an  output  frequency  proportional  to  the  particle 
velocity.  An  additional  advantage  of  the  dual  beam  backscatter  concept  was  that  it 
allowed  both  the  transmitting  and  collecting  optics  to  be  located  on  the  same  support 
structure  as  the  laser,  thereby  requiring  only  a  single  drive  system.  This  arrangement 
also  eliminated  the  need  for  a  slaved  optics  detector  unit  that  would  have  been  required 
for  a  forward  scatter  optical  system. 

The  dual  beam  backscatter  system  described  thus  far  fails  to  discriminate  particle 
direction  since  the  measured  Doppler  frequency  is  proportional  to  an  inner  product  of 
the  velocity  vector  with  itself.  That  is,  two  particles  with  equal  speeds  but 
traveling  in  opposite  directions  could  produce  identical  output  frequencies.  This 
ambiguity  was  removed  by  frequency  shifting  one  of  the  two  dual  beams  with  an  acousto¬ 
optic  Bragg  cell,  causing  the  interference  fringes  in  the  measurement  volume  to  move. 

A  particle  in  this  region  at  zero  velocity  would,  therefore,  emit  a  Doppler  frequency 
equal  to  the  frequency  shift  imposed  by  the  Bragg  cell,  while  a  particle  with  a  nega¬ 
tive  velocity  would  provide  a  Doppler  frequency  lower  than  that  of  the  frequency  shift. 
Two  Bragg  cells,  one  for  each  of  the  two  beams,  were  incorporated  into  the  optical 
arrangement  employed  in  the  present  case.  Figure  3  shows  the  optical  system  designed 
to  meet  the  constraints  of  the  wind  tunnel  environment  while  satisfying  the  measure¬ 
ment  requirements  of  the  unsteady  flow  field.  Results  discussed  below  were  obtained 
using  only  particles  naturally  occurring  within  the  flow  which  acted  as  scattering 
centers.  This  natural  seeding  provided  data  rates  of  5-50  per  second  depending  upon 
the  flow  velocity  and  the  measurement  position  with  respect  to  the  airfoil  model. 
Artificial  seeding  is  currently  being  investigated  to  provide  higher  data  rates, 
especially  when  attempting  measurements  in  reversed  regions  near  the  surface. 

o  o 

An  argon-ion  laser  which  provided  strong  lasing  lines  at  4880  A  (blue)  and  5145  A 
(green)  was  employed  to  permit  simultaneous  measurement  of  two  velocity  components. 

The  integrated  optics  assembly  spatially  separated  the  blue  and  green  beams,  frequency 
shifted  them,  and  then  focused  the  four  resulting  beams  to  form  a  measurement  volume  at 
approximately  the  midspan  position  in  the  test  section.  The  beams  entered  the  test 
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section  through  an  AR-coated,  optical-quality  glass  window.  The  scattered  light  from 
particles  passing  through  the  measurement  volume  was  received  by  a  collection  optics/ 
photomultiplier  system  housed  in  the  integrated  optics  assembly. 

Two  counter-type  signal  processing  units  (TSI  model  1990)  were  used  to  analyze  the 
photomultiplier  signals  and  provided  both  analog  and  digital  outputs  representing  the 
time  (or  frequency)  for  a  particle  to  cross  a  specified  number  of  fringes  within  the 
probe  volume.  The  counters  also  employed  an  operator-selected  data  validation  scheme 
which  provided  for  rejection  of  spurious  signals,  thus  reducing  the  data  error  caused 
by  noise.  Velocity  bias  caused  by  large  particles  could  be  reduced  by  a  variable 
attenuator  which  rejected  large  amplitude  signals.  The  counter  processors  also  con¬ 
tained  digital  displays  to  monitor  the  analog  output  and  data  rate  in  real  time. 

The  drive  system  and  optical  support  structure  (Figure  3)  consisted  of  a  dual-axis 
optical  bench  truss  for  orthogonal  translation  of  the  probe  volume  throughout  the  flow 
region.  This  design  was  mechanically  quite  stable  and  could  be  repositioned  to  within 
0.025mm  (0.001  inch).  An  interactive,  computer-based  system  controlled  the  two  DC 
motor  drive  units  and  thus  positioned  the  measurement  volume  at  specified  locations 
within  the  flow. 

XV.  Data  Sampling  and  Averaging  Scheme 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  encountered  in  applying  this  system  to  the 
unsteady  flow  environment  involved  the  correlation  of  randomly  occurring  data  samples 
in  a  manner  which  could  effectively  describe  the  local  time-varying  velocity  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  inability  to  synchronously  sample  the  data  "signal"  represented  a  major 
obstacle  in  generating  a  phase-locked  ensemble  averaging  scheme  comparable  to  chose 
employed  with  continuous  data  signals.  The  algorithm  described  in  the  flow  charts  in 
Figure  4  was  developed  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  best  features  of  the  synchronous 
data  sampling  concept  with  the  irregular  digital  signals  which  would  be  obtained  in  a 
lightly  seeded  flow  using  an  LDV. 

To  execute  the  algorithm,  one  must  obtain  a  precise  determination  of  the 
actual  sampling  time  synchronized  to  the  driving  oscillation  of  the  experiment.  For 
this  reason,  an  external  clock  was  used  which  is  controlled  through  hardware  by  a 
periodic  event  associated  with  the  motion  in  the  flow.  In  the  experiment  described 
above,  a  pulsed  output  initialized  the  clock  at  a  prescribed  value  of  the  spoiler 
height. 

After  the  program  has  been  initialized  and  the  necessary  variables  and  arrays 
defined,  the  sampling  subroutine  is  initiated.  The  LDV  counter  processor  provides  a 
"data  ready"  pulse  to  the  computer  when  a  valid  data  word  is  latched  into  the 
processor's  output  register.  The  data  word,  which  represents  the  time  for  a  particle 
to  cross  a  specified  number  of  fringes  in  the  measurement  volume,  is  then  read  into  the 
computer  input  buffer.  Almost  simultaneously,  the  system  clock  is  read,  providing  a 
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Figure  3.  LDV  Optical  System  and  Wind  Tunnel  Test  Section,  Side  View 
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measurement  of  the  spoiler  position  when  that  particular  data  word  occurs.  This 
information  is  read  in  the  form  of  an  integer  word  representative  of  the  fractional 
period  of  motion  defined  by  the  phase-locked  clock.  It  becomes  apparent  that  increased 
system  clock  resolution  results  directly  in  increased  phase-locked  measurement  accuracy. 
Figure  4  depicts  the  sampling  subroutine  employed  to  transfer  data  words  from  the  LDV 
signal  processor  to  the  computer  as  a  two-step  "read"  process. 

The  sampling  procedure  is  repeated  for  a  user-specified  number  of  data  points 
whose  value  is  related  to  factors  such  as  the  number  of  "sampling  windows"  per  spoiler 
cycle,  the  local  seeding  level,  etc.  Consecutive  sampling  prior  to  processing  and 
redistribution  into  a  data  array  is  accomplished  to  maximize  the  acquisition  through¬ 
put  rate  and,  therefore,  minimize  the  number  of  "lost"  valid  data  words  which  may  have 
occurred  during  the  execution  of  data  processing  software  commands. 

After  the  prescribed  number  of  samples  have  been  acquired,  each  data  word  is 
converted  to  a  number  it  represents.  At  this  point,  additional  software  corrections 
directed  at  reducing  the  magnitude  of  measurement  errors  can  also  be  utilized.  A 
problem  which  must  be  addressed  in  this  regard  relates  to  potentially  large  errors  from 
what  is  comnonly  referred  to  as  velocity  bias  (Ref.  6).  This  effect  is  more  critical 
near  the  airfoil  surface  where  intermittent,  highly  turbulent,  reversing  flows  may  be 
encountered  during  portions  of  the  motion  cycle.  The  statistical  error  resulting  from 
this  effect  may  be  offset  somewhat  by  incorporating  the  biasing  correction  suggested  by 
Dimotakis  (Ref.  7)  and  others. 

After  a  raw  data  word  has  been  properly  conditioned,  it  is  associated  with  a 
preselected  "sampling  window"  according  to  its  phase.  The  number  of  sampling  windows 
per  spoiler  cycle  determines  the  resolution  of  the  data  with  respect  to  spoiler  phase. 

If  no  corrections  for  biasing  errors  are  required,  the  data  word  can  be  converted 
directly  to  a  number  representing  velocity  and  added  to  the  appropriate  location  in  the 
"data  accumulator"  array  (Figure  4a). 

The  corresponding  window  in  the  sample-number  accumulator  array  (indicating  the 
number  of  valid  data  words  accumulated  at  given  phase  points)  is  then  incremented  by 
the  value  unity.  The  assignment  of  information  to  these  two  storage  locations  is 
controlled  by  the  value  of  the  sampling  time  parameter. 

If  the  velocity  bias  correction  is  desired,  the  algorithm  is  altered  slightly  as 
shown  in  Figure  4b,  where  the  actual  fringe  traversal  time  (not  the  velocity  word)  is 
added  to  the  data  accumulator  array.  The  correction  suggested  in  this  figure  is  one- 
dimensional  in  nature  and  does  not  account  for  directional  bias.  Nonetheless,  it 
serves  to  illustrate  the  method  and  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  bias 
error.  In  both  cases,  with  or  without  the  bias  correction,  the  appropriate  location  in 
the  sample  number  accumulator  array  is  incremented  for  a  valid  data  word.  In  the  case 
of  the  data  that  are  uncorrected  for  velocity  bias,  averaging  is  accomplished  by 
dividing  the  contents  of  the  data  accumulator  array  by  the  number  of  corresponding 
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entries  (for  the  same  sampling  window)  in  the  sample  number  accumulator  array.  If  the 
biasing  correction  has  been  made,  the  results  of  the  sample  number  accumulator  array 
are  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  fringes  counted  in  all  of  the  measurements  (N). 

The  resultant  array  is  then  divided  by  the  corresponding  time  entries  in  the  data 
accumulator  array. 

The  decision  whether  to  resume  sampling  or  to  average  the  available  data  and 
conclude  the  program  is  made  using  a  simple  test.  After  the  specified  number  of  new 
data  points  has  been  processed,  the  sample  number  accumulator  array  is  scanned  to 
determine  the  minimum  value  of  all  integers  present.  The  resultant  integer  word 
corresponds  to  the  number  of  data  values  associated  with  the  "worst"  sampling  window 
existing  over  the  motion  cycle.  This  value  is  then  compared  to  a  user-prescribed 
threshold  to  determine  if  this  number  has  been  reached  or  exceeded.  The  threshold 
value  is  selected  by  the  user  as  representing  the  number  of  samples  which  must  be 
averaged  to  obtain  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  mean  in  the  sampling  window  with  the 
least  number  of  measurements.  If  the  threshold  has  not  been  reached,  the  sampling 
process  is  repeated,  but  if  the  detected  minimum  value  has  equaled  the  threshold 
criterion,  the  sampling  process  is  concluded. 

In  the  continuous  signal/synchronous  sampling  techniques  alluded  to  earlier,  the 
total  number  of  records  used  for  averaging  was  fixed  a  priori  at  a  predetermined  value. 
In  that  case,  the  choice  of  number  of  records  selected  to  provide  a  meaningful  average 
was  based  on  previous  experience  with  the  nature  of  the  flow  at  a  given  spatial  location 
and  for  a  given  experiment.  This  record  size  cannot  be  employed  with  the  digital  data 
signals  available  from  the  LDV  due  to  the  inability  to  accurately  predict  the  temporal 
locations  of  the  sampling  points  for  a  given  record  of  data.  In  the  algorithm 
described  above,  the  averaging  criterion  is  imposed  on  the  worst-case  sampling  window 
to  insure  that  all  windows  meet  at  least  this  minimum  condition.  It  is  apparent  that, 
due  to  wind  tunnel  flow  conditions,  some  sampling  windows  will  provide  a  more  accurate 
average  than  others  since  they  will  contain  a  larger  number  of  data  points. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  concepts  described  above  can  be  applied  to  the  problem 
of  evaluating  the  averages  of  the  fluctuating  flow  variables  such  as  turbulence 
intensities,  Reynolds  stresses,  etc.,  with  a  modest  restructuring  of  the  algorithms. 

Lastly,  a  comment  should  be  made  regarding  the  temporal  width  of  the  sampling 
window  since  it  reflects  directly  on  the  sampling  resolution  during  a  given  experiment. 
If  the  sampling  phase  window  is  too  wide,  poor  temporal  resolution  will  result  in  an 
inability  to  detect  signal  frequencies  which  might  be  significant  to  flow  field 
behavior.  On  the  other  hand,  a  window  which  is  too  narrow  can  lead  to  excessive 
measurement  times. 
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V.  Comparison  of  LDV  and  Hot-Film  Results 

To  test  the  compatibility  of  the  LDV  and  hot-film  techniques  with  respect  to  the 
phase- locked  ensemble  average  described  above,  measurements  were  conducted  to  generate 
a  direct  comparison  of  time-varying  mean  velocity  characteristics  at  identical  spatial 
locations.  While  the  LDV  was  constructed  specifically  to  assess  flow  field  behavior 
near  the  airfoil  surface  where  intermittent  reversal  and  high  turbulence  levels  are 
present,  the  measurements  discussed  below  were  conducted  in  a  region  where  both  methods 
were  capable  of  providing  accurate  results.  The  data  discussed  below  were  obtained  at 
a  spatial  point  located  8.13  cm  (3.2  inches)  downstream  of  the  spoiler  (82  chord  from 
the  leading  edge)  and  4.16  cm  (1.64  inches)  above  the  local  airfoil  surface  (point  "A" 
in  Figure  1).  This  point  was  situated  in  a  region  which  experienced  the  passage  of  the 
turbulent  outer  shear  layer  during  a  portion  of  the  motion  cycle  and  which  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  locally  laminar  flow  conditions  during  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  freestream  velocity  was  maintained  at  a  value  of  21.3  m/sec  (70  ft/sec),  while 
the  spoiler  oscillated  harmonically  at  a  frequency  of  13.37  Hz  (equivalent  to  a  reduced 
frequency  based  on  the  airfoil  semi-chord  of  0.5).  The  maximum  spoiler  height  was 
fixed  at  1.27  cm  (0.5  inches)  above  the  airfoil  surface  at  midchord. 

The  primary  advantage  of  obtaining  a  comparison  in  the  potential  flow  region  is 
the  absence  of  turbulent  fluctuations,  which,  therefore,  should  result  in  a  reliable 
average  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  samples.  The  assessment  of  mean  flow 
characteristics  during  the  period  of  shear  layer  passage  represented  a  greater  challenge 
since  the  instantaneous  level  of  turbulence  directly  influenced  the  number  of  records 
required  for  a  reasonable  average. 

The  data  depicted  in  Figure  5  show  a  comparison  of  velocity  component  values  in 
the  freestream  direction  (blue  beam).  The  hot-film  anemometer  results  were  obtained 
for  a  25-record  average  with  a  sampling  interval  of  3  degrees  of  phase.  A  threshold 
criterion  of  50  samples  (worst  case)  was  employed  with  the  LDV  requiring  that  particle 
velocities  be  evaluated  after  crossing  3  fringes.  No  correction  for  velocity  bias  was 
incorporated  due  to  the  nature  of  the  flow  (comparatively  small  fluctuations)  at  the 
sampling  location.  A  sampling  window  of  3  degrees  was  used  here  also,  yielding  a 
cycle  characterization  of  120  data  words.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
results  depicted  were  obtained  during  two  independent  experimental  "runs." 

The  qualitative  agreement  in  the  shapes  of  these  curves  is  readily  apparent. 

Phase  information  appears  to  be  consistent  between  the  two  sets  of  data.  The  fluctua¬ 
tions  which  appear  as  "noise"  in  the  LDV  measurements  can  be  attributed  to  any  one  of 
a  number  of  factors  including  the  need  for  a  large  number  of  samples.  More  samples  are 
also  required  to  properly  correct  for  biases  introduced  by  particles  which  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  locally  following  the  flow.  The  discrepancy  in  local  values  of  the  magnitude 
can,  in  part,  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  both  sets  of  measurements  were  conducted 
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independently.  The  width  of  the  sampling  window  also  contributes  to  the  magnitude  of 
this  error--  the  hot-wire  results  having  been  obtained  from  an  essentially  continuous 
(analog)  signal  average. 

Figure  6  shows  a  similar  comparison  for  the  down-wash  velocity  component  (green 
beam).  Again,  a  25-record  average  was  employed  with  the  hot-film  anemometer,  but  the 
LDV  signal  processors  were  adjusted  so  that  16  fringes  of  traversal  were  required. 

Other  experimental  parameters  were  identical  to  those  described  above.  A  2  MHz  signal 
frequency  shift  was  employed  to  provide  for  the  identification  of  velocity  values  in 
both  directions.  Again,  the  agreement  between  the  two  results  is  apparent.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  absence  of  random  fluctuations  in  the  final  average  indicates  that 
the  accuracy  of  the  velocity  average  has  been  favorably  affected  by  the  fringe  traversal 
criterion. 

VI .  Summary 

The  LDV  system  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  has  identified  its  potential 
as  a  useful  tool  in  the  investigation  of  unsteady  flows  involving  periodic  separation. 
The  system  employs  a  two-color  argon-ion  laser  for  simultaneous  assessment  of  orthogonal 
flow  velocity  components  operating  in  the  backscatter  mode.  Frequency  shifting  devices 
(Bragg  cells)  are  employed  to  provide  a  means  of  measuring  reversed  flow  velocities  In 
the  interior  of  the  separated  region. 

The  potential  accuracy  of  an  algorithm  developed  to  generate  unsteady  time-varying 
mean  flow  velocity  components  using  discontinuous  LDV  data  signals  has  been  qualita¬ 
tively  demonstrated  through  a  comparison  with  hot-film  anemometer  data  in  potential  flow 
regions  and  in  areas  of  moderate  turbulence.  The  solutions  to  problems  such  as 
selective  particle  seeding  and  noise  generated  from  solid  surface  reflections  are 
required  before  the  system  can  be  fully  exploited  in  the  highly  turbulent,  inter¬ 
mittently  reversing  flow  environment  close  to  the  airfoil  surface. 
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PRELIMINARY  WORK  ON  A  PITOT-STATIC  HANDBOOK 
W.  Dieterich* 


Abstract 


This  study  was  an  initial  attempt  to  define  and  identify  the  problems  involved  in 
the  classification  of  pitot-static  probes.  There  has  been  to  date  no  systematic 
approach  towards  presenting  pitot-static  data  on  a  common  basis  and  therefore  no  method 
has  been  proposed  for  a  preliminary  designer  to  choose  the  type  and  location  of  the 
pitot-static  system  on  new  aircraft  systems.  Initial  efforts  were  focused  on  the 
collection  of  past  wind  tunnel  test  data  on  a  large  number  of  probes.  An  attempt  to 
classify  the  various  probes  on  a  consistent  basis  was  made  and  finally  a  set  of  recom¬ 
mendations  for  future  study  is  proposed. 

I.  Background 

This  effort  was  directed  toward  the  technical  need:  Improved  Pitot-Static  Tube 
Systems  for  Moderate  Angle  of  Attack  and  Supersonic  Mach  Numbers.  The  TO  was  originated 
by  Mr.  Carroll  Butler  at  the  Air  Force  Armament  Test  Lab  as  a  result  of  problems 
encountered  during  the  High  Altitude  Supersonic  Target  (HAST)  flight  test  program  where 
body-mounted  L-shaped  pitot-static  probe-errors  were  evident  in  altitude  and  Mach 
number.  It  became  apparent  that  probe  technology  was  not  documented  for  general 
engineering  applications;  presently  the  project  engineer  is  not  able  to  select  a  partic¬ 
ular  probe  configuration  for  a  specific  target/missile  application  or  even  identify 
potential  limitations  of  the  selected  probe  design. 


II .  Objective 

This  effort  had  as  its  final  goal  the  publication  of  a  Pitot-Static  Probe  Design 
Har.ibock.  This  handbook  on  pitot-static  probes,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  similar  in 
format  to  Theory  of  Wing  Sections  by  Abbott  and  von  Doenhoff. 


III.  Approach 

It  was  decided  that  initial  efforts  would  concentrate  on  the  collection  and 
correlation  of  existing  probe  data.  The  specific  tasks  were  to  include (1)  a  compre¬ 
hensive  literature  survey  on  pitot-static  probes  and  angle  of  attack,  n,  and  sideslip, 
g,  indicators ,  (2)  a  compilation  of  available  pitot-static  probes  and  ft/g  calibration 
data,  including  external  probe  geometric  details  and  (3)  a  correlation  of  probe  calibra¬ 
tion  data  in  a  consistent  format  with  common  coefficient  definitions,  plots  and  tables. 

A  consistent  format  for  data  presentation  was  decided  upon  after  conferring  with 
Mr.  Virgil  Ritchie,  a  consultant  at  NASA-Langley ,  and  other  members  attending  the  1978 
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Air  Data  Systems  Conference  held  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  Each  probe  that  was  to  be 
presented  in  the  handbook  would  have  the  following  data  and  plots  entered: 

1.  A  scale  drawing  of  the  probe  including  external  and  internal  dimensions  to 
include  locations  of  static  pressure  ports. 

P  -  P 

2.  - - - —  vs  fy  over  a  range  of  Mach  numbers,  where  P^  is  measured  probe 

00 

static  pressure,  and  P  is  freestrearo  static  pressure, 
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3.  - - - —  vs  Mach  number  over  a  range  of  n's,  and 
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4.  - - — ■  vs  Mach  number  over  a  range  of  <y's,  where  P^  is  the  measured  probe 
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total  pressure  and  Pq  is  freestream  total  pressure. 


* 


The  information  in  items  1  through  4  above  would  be  presented  at  ft  “  0°  and  also  at 
some  nominal  Q. 

The  initial  data  search  extended  from  January  1978  to  August  1978.  The  Department 
of  Aeronautics  (DFAN)  received  a  large  number  of  reference  documents  from  the  Air  Force 
Armament  Test  Lab.  These  documents  were  the  first  data  that  were  studied.  Very  few  of 
the  documents  contained  pitot-static  wind  tunnel  data  on  probe  performance.  The  data 
contained  in  these  reports  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  useful  because  they  generally 
lacked  external  probe  geometry  details,  tabularized  data,  information  on  the  specific 
test  conditions  (particularly  Reynolds  Number)  and  consistency  (or  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  to  make  the  data  consistent).  Additionally,  many  of  the  plots  were  unreadable 
or  exhibited  non-reproducibility. 

Alternate  sources  of  wind  tunnel  data  were  sought.  Before  1  discuss  these  sources, 
a  brief  description  of  wind  tunnel  testing  and  reporting  of  probes  will  be  given.  Most 
wind  tunnel  testing  of  pitot-static  probes  in  this  country  has  been  conducted  at  Arnold 
Engineering  Development  Center  (AEDC) .  A  majority  of  these  probe  tests  was  conducted 
for  the  Rosemount  Engineering  Co.  under  the  sponsorship  of  Aeronautical  Systems 
Division  (ASD)  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB.  Testing  of  most  of  the  currently  used  pitot- 
static  systems  was  conducted  during  the  1950  through  early  1970  time  period. 

Basic  data,  to  include  all  measured  test  parameters  which  result  from  a  particular 
test  program,  are  generally  presented  by  AEDC  engineers  in  an  unofficial  document  usually 
referred  to  as  a  "data  package."  This  unofficial  document  includes  all  the  engineering 
and  other  parameters  necessary  to  reduce  the  data.  The  data  are  presented  in  tabular 
form.  An  official  "Test  Report"  is  also  written  by  AEDC  and  it  uses  a  standard  format 
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for  the  presentation  of  the  data.  This  official  document  presents  the  test  data  in  a 
graphical  format.  Many  of  the  test  day  conditions  and  other  engineering  parameters  are 
omitted  from  this  document, without  which  it  is  usually  impossible  to  construct  alternate 
curves.  These  official  Test  Reports,  therefore,  are  not  a  suitable  source  of  data  for 
the  Pitot-Static  Design  Handbook.  The  suitable  source  is  the  unofficial  data  packages 
since  they  contain  all  the  necessary  test  data. 

The  reference  documents  sent  to  DFAN  included  Test  Reports  but  not  the  unofficial 
data  packages.  It  should  be  strongly  noted  that  the  reference  documents  sent  (which 
did  not -include  the  data  packages)  probably  represent  the  most  complete  reference  set 
on  pitot-stacic  probes  in  the  country. 

Contacts  at  AEDC  (ARO)  indicated  that  there  might  be  tabularized  probe  data  at  AEDC 
on  tests  which  had  been  conducted  by  Rosemount  Engineering  Co.  Upon  further  investiga¬ 
tion,  it  was  learned  that  virtually  all  the  probe  wind  tunnel  data  prior  to  1973  had 
been  destroyed.  Only  the  official  Test  Reports  were  retained  by  AEDC. 

Data  packages  on  a  limited  number  of  probes  were  found  to  be  in  the  personal  files 
of  the  engineers  who  had  conducted  the  tests. 

Even  some  of  the  data  packages  that  were  found  were  of  limited  usefulness  because 
the  probes  were  designated  by  Rosemount  Engineering  with  probe  descriptions  limited  to 
such  vague  references  as  probe  A,  probe  B  and  probe  C.  These  probes  were  treated  as 
proprietary  information  and  no  serial  numbers  or  aircraft  types  were  referenced. 

Captain  Erwin  Jaskolski  was  the  point  of  contact  at  the  Air  Force  Office  at  AEDC. 

He  was  particularly  helpful  in  the  process  of  searching  for  the  data  packages.  Although 
AEDC  had  destroyed  its  copies  of  the  data  packages  it  was  learned  that  copies  of  the 
daca  packages  were  sent  to  Rosemount  Engineering  Co.  at  the  completion  of  the  tests. 

Mr.  Ron  Lambdin  from  the  Instrument  Branch  (ENAID)  at  ASD,  Wright-Fatterson  AFB,  acted  as 
a  liaison  between  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  Rosemount  Engineering  Co.  Mr.  Dick  Di  Leo 
at  Rosemount  was  asked  if  Rosemount  would  be  willing  to  provide  the  Air  Force  Academy 
copies  of  the  original  data  packages.  Rosemount 's  reply  was  an  unequivocal  no.  The 
legal  office  at  AEDC  was  contacted  and  it  was  their  opinion  that  Rosemount  Engineering 
Co.  would  not  have  to  provide  the  Air  Force  Academy  with  the  data  packages.  At  this 
point  it  was  decided  that  enough  time  had  been  spent  in  trying  to  secure  the  wind 
tunnel  data. 

IV.  Results 

The  original  objective  of  compiling  consistent  data  for  a  large  number  of  pitot- 
static  probes  was  not  completed.  It  appears  that  the  only  source  of  the  required  data 
is  Rosemount  Engineering  Co.  and  the  Rosemount  policy,  already;  expressed,  is  not  to 
cooperate.  The  data  that  were  gathered,  however,  are  discussed  below. 
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Figure  1  illustrates  the  two  most  revealing  facts  of  this  initial  study.  First, 
there  were  only  10  probes  found  for  which  there  were  enough  data  to  plot  consistent 
curves.  Second,  the  10  probes  were  tested  over  limited  Mach  number  ranges  and  in 
general  there  is  little  overlap  between  probes. 


PROBE  TYPE  _ _ _ _ 

- ‘  / 

- 1  DAC  Dwg  5819  662-501 


855  au  I - - - ( 


I - 1  855  cn 


» - — I  855  ck 


855  AN  i - 1 

' - 1— — — - 1 - 1 _ i _ i 

0  0.5  1.0  1-5  2.0  2.5 


r 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E  E 

I - 


Figure  i.  Tesced  Mach  Number  Range  for  Probes  Listed  in  the  Appendix 


The  data  in  the  appendix  for  the  10  probes  use  two  basic  parameters  to  measure 
the  performance  of  the  probe.  The  first  of  these  is  , 


(1) 


where  P  is  the  measured  static  pressure  on  the  probe  and  P  is  the  free  scream  static 
m  oo 

pressure.  The  term  P^,  then,  represents  the  percentage  error  in  the  measurement  of 
static  pressure.  Wherever  possible  P^  was  plotted  vs  ^  for  couscanc  Mach  number  and 
also  P  vs  Mach  (M  )  for  constant  a's.  In  general,  most  probes  exnibit  an  almost 
constant  value  of  P^  over  a  range  of  tt's  from  about  -4°  to  +4°  for  all  Mach  numbers 
except  between  1.10  and  1.20.  When  P  is  plotted  vs  M  ,  P  generally  decreases  in 
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value  (higher  negative  value)  in  the  subsonic  range.  There  is  a  shock  induced  discon¬ 
tinuity  in  the  value  of  P  between  M  of  1.10  and  1.20.  After  M  =  1.20  the  value  of 

m  co  oo 

P  generally  increases  (lower  negative  value).  This  occurs  at  all  angles  of  attack, 
m 

The  other  parameter  which  is  plotted  is  P  ,  where  P  is  the  total  pressure 

m  in 

measured  by  the  pitot-static  probe  and  P  is  the  free  stream  total  pressure.  This 

00 

parameter  is  essentially  zero  up  to  a  Mach  number  of  1.00  for  all  probes  and  becomes 

negative  as  Mach  number  increases  past  1.00.  The  percentage  error  in  total  pressure  as 

measured  by  P  is  almost  identical  for  all  probes.  Therefore,  there  is  less  interest 
o 

m 

in  this  parameter  than  there  is  for  P  . 

For  specific  details  of  each  probe  one  is  directed  to  the  appendix.  Besides  the 
above  generalizations,  specific  trends  of  P^  vs  Mach  and  ^  are  highly  probe  dependent. 

V.  Alternatives 

The  easiest  approach  to  building  a  Pitot-Static  Probe  Handbook  appeared,  at  first, 
to  be  to  collect  data  on  probe  tests  which  were  already  conducted.  This  approach, 
however,  will  not  be  possible  without  the  cooperation  of  Rosemount  Engineering  Co. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  collect  a  number  of  probes  and  conduct  a  consistent 
set  of  wind  tunnel  tests  on  the  probes. 

VI.  Recommendations 

In  studying  the  wind  tunnel  results  of  a  number  of  probes,  we  found  that 
very  little  testing  was  aimed  at  comparing  various  basic  probe  configurations.  As  a 
result,  each  probe  was  tested  within  the  specific  flight  conditions  of  the  vehicle  on 
which  it  was  to  be  installed.  Very  little  attention  was  paid  to  finding  out  what  the 
Reynolds  number  effect  was  on  any  particular  probe.  Thus,  even  if  the  data  packages  on 
a  large  number  of  probes  had  been  available,  the  situation  would  exist  where  probe 
behavior  would  be  known  within  a  very  limited  Mach  and  Reynolds  number  range.  The 
Handbook,  for  example,  would  have  data  on  probe  #1  for  Mach  numbers  from  .1  to  .9  and 
Re  =  1  x  10  .  Probe  #2  would  have  data  for  Mach  numbers  from  2.0  to  3.0  and 
Re  =  1  x  10^.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  use  such  a  handbook  if  each  probe  had 
data  in  a  different  flight  regime. 

It  appears  that  the  best  way  of  building  a  useful  Pitot-Static  Design  Handbook 
would  be  to  design  a  consistent  wind  tunnel  procedure  in  which  all  probes  would  be 
tested  at  the  same  Mach  numbers  and  range  of  Reynolds  numbers.  As  mentioned  above,  very 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  Reynolds  number.  Reynolds  number,  as  it  turns  out, 
significantly  influences  the  performance  of  a  probe  and  must  be  taken  into  account. 
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Due  to  the  expense  involved  in  a  wind  tunnel  test  it  is  recommended  that  only  a 
limited  number  of  probes  (about  10)  be  tested.  Each  of  these  probes  should  be  tested 
within  a  consistent  Mach  number  range  (M  »  .2  to  5.0)  and  Reynolds  number  (1  x  103  to 
'  1  x  10^,  based  on  1  ft)  range. 

Conducting  a  series  of  probe  tests  in  the  same  facility  would  eliminate  many 
questions  concerning  the  reliability  of  comparing  data  on  one  probe  tested  in  tunnel  A 
to  another  probe  tested  in  tunnel  B. 

Most  of  these  probes  could  be  procured  from  Air  Force  supply  through  the  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command. 

If  the  Pitot-Static  Design  Handbook  is  to  become  a  reality,  it  is  felt  that  a  test 
program  is  the  best  way  to  proceed. 
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APPENDIX 


PROBE  DATA 


Figure  A2.  Static  Preaeure  Error  for  Probe  855  AN  (Ref.  3  ) 


rfnmtilh 


Total  Pressure  Error  vs  Mach  No.  for  Probe  855  AN 
(Ref.  3  ) 


Figure  A3 
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a  (degrees) 


Static  Pressure  Error  vs  Angle  of  Attack  for  Probe  855  CN  (Ref.  1  ) 


Figure  A10.  Static  Pressure  Error  vs  Mach  No.  for  Probe  855  CN  (Ref.l  ) 
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Figure  A14.  Static  Pressure  Error  vs  Mach  No.  for  Probe  855  AU  (Ref .4  ) 


Figure  A15.  Pitot  Probe  Details  and  Dimensions  for  Probe 
DAC  Dwg  5  819  662-501  (Ref. 5  ) 
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for  Probe  DAC  Dwg  5  819  662-501  (Ret .5  ) 


Figure  A18.  Total  Pressure  Error  vs  Mach  No 
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Figure  A26 .  Ratio  of  Measured  Probe  Total  Pressure  to  the  Free-Strean 
Total  Pressure  as  a  Function  of  Mach  No.  (Ref.  6) 
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LOCATION 


Figure  A33.  Details  and  Dinensiotis  for  Probe  A  (Ref.  6  ) 


Figure  A34.  Ratio  of  the  Measured  Probe  Total  Pressure  to  the  Free- 

Stream  Total  Pressure  as  a  Function  of  Mach  No.  (Ref . 6  ) 
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PREDICTED  AND  MEASURED  MAXIMUM  INSTANTANEOUS 
DISTORTION  FOR  FLIGHT  AND  WIND  TUNNEL  MODEL  DATA 
FOR  A  MIXED-COMPRESSION  INLET+ 

H.  M.  Brilliant,*  C.  A.  Bauer,**  and  Robert  A.  Davis*** 

Extended  Abstract 

The  integration  of  an  engine  into  an  aircraft  creates  many  problems  that  are  not 
experienced  when  the  engine  is  tested  in  a  direct-connect  mode.  One  problem  is  the 
time  varying  total  pressure  distortion  produced  by  the  inlet  and  felt  by  the  compressor. 
This  distortion  tends  to  lower  the  stability  margin  of  the  compressor.  Most  develop¬ 
ment  programs  rely  heavily  on  testing  of  both  inlets  and  engines  in  wind-tunnel  and 
propulsion  system  facilities  to  insure  comparability.  Testing  is  expensive  and  time 
consuming  because  large  quantities  (generally  24  to  40)  of  high  response  pressure 
measurements  at  the  compressor  station  must  be  obtained  and  analyzed. 

As  an  alternative,  Melick,  Ybarra,  and  Bencze  (Ref.  1  and  2)  developed  a  less 
expensive  approach  of  determining  the  probable  maximum  instantaneous  distortion  using 
fewer  (six  to  eight)  total  pressure  measurements.  This  method  required  only  the  mean 
value  of  the  pressure  and  the  root  mean  square  value  (RMS)  of  the  pressure  fluctuations, 
rather  than  the  actual  instantaneous  values.  They  used  fundamental  fluid  mechanics  to 
describe  the  flow  as  a  vortex  created  in  the  inlet  is  transported  downstream  to  the 
compressor.  Then,  using  statistics  to  analyze  the  effect  of  randomly  distributed 
vortices,  they  determined  relationships  among  the  pressure  fluctuations,  steady  state 
distortion,  the  probable  maximum  value  of  instantaneous  distortion  for  the  test  time 
interval,  and  other  flow  properties.  We  modified  their  method  to  apply  it  to  data 
available  for  the  YF-12  inlet  and  engine.  The  goal  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  this 
new  method. 

In  applying  the  method  of  Melick,  Ybarra,  and  Bencze,  we  analyzed  data  from  1/3- 
scale  and  full-scale  wind  tunnel  and  from  flight  tests.  The  1/3-scale  inlet  contained 
40  high  frequency  response  transducers  mounted  in  eight  5-probe  area-weighted  rakes. 

The  other  two  inlets  contained  24  transducers  mounted  in  six  4-probe  rakes.  Data  were 
recorded  on  analog  tape  and  digitized  at  2000  or  more  samples  per  second.  Both  the 
conventional  method  for  finding  the  instantaneous  distortion  and  the  Melick  method  were 


+Presented  at  the  YF-12  Experiments  Symposium  held  at  NASA  Dryden  Flight  Research 
Center,  13-15  Sep  1978.  Report  is  classified.  Copies  are  available  from  NASA 
DFRC,  P0  Box  273,  Edwards  AFB,  CA  93523  ‘ 

♦Captain,  USAF,  Associate  Professor  of  Aeronautics,  DFAN 

♦♦Project  Engineer,  NASA  Dryden  Flight  Research  Center 

***Co-op  Student,  NASA  Dryden  Flight  Research  Center 
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used  to  reduce  data.  A  statistical  maximum  instantaneous  distortion  was  determined 
using  the  results  from  the  conventional  method  and  was  used  for  comparison. 

Figure  1  shows  some  typical  results  obtained  in  evaluating  subsets  of  the  total 

set  of  probes  for  the  full-scale  inlet  tests.  Each  ring  of  six  probes  (one  from  each 

rake)  was  evaluated  to  determine  which  ring  gave  the  best  predicted  value.  In  this 

case,  the  percent  difference  (PD)  between  the  predicted  value  of  maximum  Instantaneous 

distortion  and  the  measured  statistical  maximum  value  was  plotted  versus  the  ring- 

averaged  RMS  of  the  total  pressure  fluctuations.  The  results  are  shown  for  three 

different  distortion  indices,  two  of  which  are  measures  of  circumferential  distortion 

(K  and  IDC),  and  one  of  radial  distortion  (K  ).  Note  that  ring  1  is  located  near  the 
n  K 

centerbody  where  the  flow  is  less  turbulent  than  in  the  overall  flow  (as  indicated  by 

the  RMS);  ring  4  is  located  near  the  outer  wall  where  the  flow  is  more  turbulent.  While 

these  results  are  for  the  full-scale  inlet  tests,  the  results  for  the  1/3-scale  inlet 

test  and  the  flight  tests  were  similar. 

Figure  2  shows  a  more  complete  set  of  results  for  the  flight  test  at  a  high  Mach 
number.  A  fourth  distortion  index,  K^,  is  a  combined  index; in  our  case,  it  was  the 

sum  of  K  and  K  .  Predicted  distortion  Indices  were  generally  within  207.  of  measure 
n  ** 

values.  Rings  2  and  3  generally  predict  values  very  similar  to  the  24-probe  value. 
However,  the  24-probe  value  may  not  always  be  the  most  accurate  prediction. 

Applying  the  method  to  all  three  sets  of  tests,  we  found  that  the  predict  values  of 
maximum  instantaneous  radial  and  circumferential  distortion  indices  are  generally  within 
207.  of  the  measured  statistical  maximum  throughout  the  Mach  number  range.  The  combined 
distortion  index  is  within  57,  of  the  measured  value.  A  priori  knowledge  of  hiRh,  low. 
and  mean  turbulence  intensity  areas  at  the  compressor  face  is  helpful  in  order  to 
successfully  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  Melick  method.  However,  when  one  set  of 
probes  is  chosen,  it  does  not  consistently  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  prediction. 
Depending  on  the  accuracy  required,  the  method  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  data  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  reduction  cost  and  time. 
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Figure  1.  Influence  of  Average  RMS  on  the  Accuracy  of  the  Prediction  for 
One  Full-Scale  Test  Point 
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Figure  2.  Effect  of  Ring  on  the  Accuracy  of  the  Prediction  for  Different 
Inlet  Recoveries  for  Flight  Tests  at  a  Given  Mach  Number 
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